EDUCATI 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Number 22, 
VOL, LXVI. | Whole No. i657. 


Spencers’ Practica. Wairine 
WHAT IT IS — WHAT IT DOES 


{ A system of writing devised because of the dis- 
tinct and wide-spread reaction from the use of ver- 
tical writing in our schools. 

§ Teaches a plain, practical hand, moderate in 
slant and free from ornamental curves, shade, and 
meaningless lines. 

{| Thoroughly up-to-date, embodying all the ad- 
vantages of the old and of tne new. 


| Each word can be written by one continuous 
movement of the pen. 

| Each book contains twenty-four copies with 
ample space for practice. 

{ The copies begin with words and gradually de- 
velop into sentences, 

{ Books One and Two contain many illustrations 
in outline. 

{ The ruling of the books is very simple and is a 
help, not a hindrance. 

" A series of drill movement exercises, thirty- 
three in number, with directions for their use, ac- 
companies each book. 


Eight Books 60 cents per Dozen 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 5, 1907. cents 


TWO GOLD MEDALS AT ST, LOUIS, 1904 
GOLD MEDAL NEW ZEALAND, 1907 


GET THE BEST-- HIGHEST AWARDS AT IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


ELSON PICTURES 


FOR 


SCHOOL 


EXHIBITIONS 
200 


Beautiful Large Pictures 
LOANED 


FREE 


By these exhibitions you can easily raise a fund for pictures 
for your schoo! walls or Sunday Schoolrooms without guaran- 
tee of any kind. ; 

Send for catalogue O and full particulars free. 


A. W. ELSON & CO. 
146 OLIVER STREET, . . . BOSTON 


BOYVILLE. By 


JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 14 years’ work among newsboys ‘by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


sharpen them, but to use them. 


Do not judge the quality of a lead pencil by your unsuccessful efforts to 
sharpen it properly with a dull knife. To sharpen a pencil in a proper manner, 
it is necessary that you use a knife that has a keen edge. 

The DIXON PENCILS are made of clear, straight grained cedar, each 
piece being carefully selected, and you will find it a positive delight not only to 


A school is known by the pencil it uses. 
There is a lot of self-respect goes with a good pencil. 
May we not introduce to you, the best ? 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company ..... Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Gulick Hygiene 
DELFICS .... 


Adopted in Boston, Worcester, New Bedford, 
Quincy, Woburn, and North Adams 
Normal School. 


Jewett’s Good Health 


Here, tucked away in the lines of an inter- 
esting story, young readers will learn just 
how to care for the eyes, ears and teeth, how 
to get pure air intoa room and impure air 
out, the necessity of going to bed early and 
regularly —and why these duties should be 
performed. 


Jewett's Town and City 


Civic Hygiene is here taught in a way that 
children can comprehend and practice. They 
learn to shoulder at once some small! respon- 
sibilities, in order to guard against impure 
water and milk, tuberculosis, unclean streets, 
accumulated garbage and other evils of town 
and city life. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 


Boston 
San Francisco 


London 
Columbus 


Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and I[lustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Iilustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-2) Third NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


ART EDUCATION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Ready in November, 1907 


A comprehensive Text-Book on Art Education covering 
a four years’ course in High School work. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


CONTENTS 


Pictorial Representation Design 

Perspective Architectural Drawing 
Figure and Animal Historic Ornament 
Constructive Drawing Art History 


Sample copies, postpaid, per copy, $1.25 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the latel of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 


Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he is responsible for payment as long as the paper sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 


address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders. or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JournaAt fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifving us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and al] communica- 
tions for the pages of the JourNat should be addressed to A. E. Winsuip, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JouRNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers 


, until ordered stopped, or address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
One renewal and one new subscription, . 


$2.00 a year 
$4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


$5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of tAree or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1.00 a 
Both papers to one add-ess, $3.00 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Witiram Scuvyter, St. Louis: The schoolmas- 
ter’s influence depends more upon what he is than 
upon what he knows. 


Jennie E. Pomeroy, Utica, N. Y.: A majority 
of the girls make at home what they have learned 
to prepare in class, and some of them are faithful 
teachers of the subject to mother, older sisters, 
and neighbors. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. M. Futtz, Burlington,/a., 
Pride in one’s profession goes a long way towards 
success. Pride to be among the best in one’s pro- 
fession, and constant endeavor to attain that result 
are also important features. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. F. Boyprn, Taunton, Mass.: 
When each individual is being made the best fitted 
for the best that is in him and about him, he is 
being truly and rightly educated, whether he has 
one or ten talents. To aid each in becoming his 
best is to educate him. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. B. Biopertrtr, Syracuse, N. 
Y.: If women shall be employed as principals of 
full grammar schools, including all that prepares 
for high school work, I have the further conviction 
that in such situations the salaries of woman princi- 
pals should equal those paid to men. 


Prestpent L. H. Jones, Ypsilanti, Mich.: We 
who pride ourselves upon manual training and 
physical culture, we who painfully struggle to 
make our children adepts in one or another 
fashionable accomplishment,—often against such 
odds as should assure us of our wasted time,— 
might we not at least show something of the same 
interest in developing youthful minds and souls? 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. Ettot, Harvard Uni- 
versity: We have reaped now in the public school 
system all tne benefits of system and uniformity ; 
and it is high time to superinduce in the American 
school the opposite benefits of flexibility and va- 
riety. The three fundamental things for the im- 
provement of education up to the age of eighteen 
are: (1) The extension downward of departmental 
teaching ; (2) the earlier introduction of many sub- 
jects now reserved for the high school; and (3) the 
promotion or advancement of the individual pupil 
by subject and not by the year or the half-year. 


PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT E, C. WARRINER, SAGINAW. 

The characteristics of professional spirit, esprit 
de corps, among teachers are pride in one’s work, 
desire to increase one’s own proficiency, interest 
in everything which will, advance the welfare of the 
profession, and a willingness to be useful and 
helpful to the community or to one’s pupils. 

In order to take pride in one’s work one must 
like it, must find joy in its pursuit. One must look 
forward to the work of the day with an anticipa- 
tion of pleasure and satisfaction ‘n what may be 
accomplished. If one rises to the day’s work 
with a feeling of dread or apprehension, if there is 
a lump in his throat as he goes to school, some- 
thing is plainly wrong. Such feelings may, of 
course, be temporary, and do probably come to 
everyone, but if this feeling of repugnance and un- 
happiness continues day after day, a teacher may 
be sure that he will never find joy in his work, and 
consequently will take no pride in it. To succeed 
in any work in the world, the first essential is to 
like the work and to have a deep feeling of pride in 
doing it well. This is true of the humblest of oc- 
cupations, and it must be true in an especial de- 
gree of school teaching. 

“A servant with this clause makes drudgery divine, 
Who sweeps a room as to God’s laws makes that and 
the action fine.” 

Pride in one’s work includes also an appreciation 
of the importance and possibilities of the occupa- 
tion. One must feel that his activity is really use- 
ful and thoroughly helpful to the ccmmunity. He 
must believe that he occcupies an important place 
in the scheme of civilization, that without his work 
there would be a lack in the order of things. If 
one has this feeling he will hold up his head with 
a true feeling of pride that he finds his place in so 
useful a field of endeavor. One who has to apolo- 
gize for the nature of his calling invites defeat 
from the start. One will never throw his whole 
soul into any work which he feels is not vital to 
the world. School teachers, above all others, have 
a right to take the deepest pride in their work be- 
cause it stands high in the estimation of the world 
as a most important function of society. But a 
teacher may also take pride in his profession be- 
cause of his acccomplishments. A person who 
constantly meets defeat in his work will soon lose 
courage. There must be the joy of achievement 
to give us heart for to-morrow’s work. In school 
teaching the progress of our pupils in knowledge 
and in the growth of character is plainly marked. 
Nothing can give one greater satisfaction in life 
than to watch the growth and unfolding of the 
human soul as seen in a year’s work in the school- 
room. A teacher may well take pride in the 
thought that he is an instrument in this growth. 
If, perchance, this feeling of satisfaction does not 
accompany one’s work in school, he may well 
question his adaptation to the work of teaching, 
Progress, growth, development are the natural re- 
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sults of school teaching, results which beyond any- 
thing else should lead to a professional pride. 

Professional spirit is marked also by a deep de- 
sire to make one’s self proficient in his work. The 
spirit is plainly seen among the older professions, 
such as law and medicine. Those lawyers and 
physicians who give a standing to their professions 
and make their callings worthy to be called pro- 
fessions are the learned lawyers and physicians, 
those who are constant students and whose power 
and ability increase year by year. The value of 
the services of a really able lawyer or physician in- 
creases with his years of experience. This should 
be the case as well with school teachers, and would 
be if they had a real professional spirit: This 
spirit would give them always a feeling of discon- 
tent with present achievements and a desire to con- 
quer new fields of knowledge and to develop new 
resources of usefulness. A teacher with true pro- 
fessional spirit will never have to be forced into 
plans for self improvement. He will hail with 
satisfaction and gratitude every opportunity af- 
forded him for bettering his condition. 


a 


EDUCATIONAL DOINGS IN FRANCE. 
BY WILL S. MONROE. 


Probably no country in Europe has made such 
marked strides in elementary educational matters 
during the last quarter century as France. In fact 
her present efficient common school system is the 
creation of the last twenty-five yeais. The pity is 
that Americans know so little about the progres- 
sive educational movements in the third re- 
public. . Not that we are without school 
men who travel, but most American students make 
a bee-line for Germany. 

To the student interested in the administrative 


_side of school work—especially organization and 


supervision—France offers a most suggestive field. 
Likewise in all matters touching the training of 
elementary teachers. 

The recent student year in France of Professor 
Frederic E. Farrington of the University of Cali- 
fornia was productive of a valuable book on the 
public primary school system of France with spe- 
cial reference to the training of teachers. Pro- 
fessor Farrington is in France the current year on 
another educational mission, and we may hope that 
he will have more to say on the subject upon his 
return home. 

Dr. Theodore B. Noss, the efficient and scho- 
larly principal of the state normal school at Cali- 
fornia, Penn., spent the entire past year in France 
in a careful study of educational conditons. His 
investigation of the normal schools was character- 
istically thorough, and it is to be hoped that he will 
shortly publish some accounts of his investigations. 
Dr. Noss was accompanied by his wife, a popular 
and able instructor of language and literature in 
the same institution. 

American students will be interested to learn 
that Ferdinand Buisson, the reel creator of the 
present elementary school system, and for seven- 
teen years director of elementary schools, is now 
a member of the national Congress, where he is 
doing excellent service for education, and it is to 
be hoped that he may ultimately be placed in 
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charge of the ministry of public instruction. 
Gabriel Compayre, likewise well-known in 
America, has resigned the presidency of the uni- 
versity at Lyons, and now holds an important post 
in the supervision department of the ministry of 
public instruction. Miss Marie Dugard, professor 
in the Lycée Moliére, who made an extended tour 
in our country some years ago, is at work on a 
comprehensive account of the life and philosophic 
doctrines of Ralph Waldo Emerscen. 

Miss Alice Kuhn, for a time connected with 
Smith College at Northampton, Mass., is now in 
charge of Collége La Fayette in Paris, an institu- 
tion designed especially for foreign women who 
are studying at the French capital. Many Ameri- 
cans are students at the college, and the institution 
warrants the most hearty commendation. The 
course of instruction is in the language and litera- 
ture of France, lecture on French history, civiliza- 
tion, and art, and carefully planned visits to muse- 
ums, cathedrals, and public buildings. The col- 
lege is authorized by the University of Paris, and 
is honored with a subsidy from the municipal coun- 
cil of the city of Paris. 

The La Fayette College has a notable foreign 
committee of patronage, the United States being 
represented by such well-known names as Presi- 
dent Seelye of Smith College and Professor Wil- 
liam Morris Davis of Harvard University; and 
England is represented by Sir Archibald Geikie. 
Miss Kuhn is a woman of fine literary attainments 
and splendid executive ability, and her American 
friends will wish her the large measure of success 
which she deserves. 

The “summer school idea” is gaining rapidly in 
France. Several of the provincial universities 
now Offer vacation courses. Grenoble, which led 
in this work in France, continues to be the Mecca 
of the foreign students. Enterprising men—not 
only in the university of Grenoble, but in the muni- 
cipality and province—have been untiring in their 
efforts to offer attractive summer courses, with 
the result that Grenoble is visited each summer 
by 500 or 600 students from the different countries 
of the world. The location of Grenoble in the 
heart of the French Alps is superb, and it is an 
ideal spot to spend a summer in study. The sum- 
mer school is well patronized by Americans, chiefly 
teachers. Marcel Reymond, a public-spirited citi- 
zen of Grenoble, is at the head of the committee of 
patronage. 


SCHOOL EXPENSE. 


The number of cents per day which it costs for 
education per pupil: Montana, 36.7; Nevada, 31.3; 
Colorado, 26.4; North Dakota, 26.4; New York, 
25.2; Massachusetts, 24; California, 24; Wyoming, 
22.7; South Dakota, 22; New Hampshire, 20.5; 
New Jersey, 20.1. At the other end of the line 
are: South Carolina, 6.2; Georgia, 6.3; Mississippi, 
6.5; Alabama, 6.9; Tennessee, 7.3; Virginia, 7.8; 
North Carolina, 8; Kentucky, 9.5; Florida, 10.5; 
Arkansas, 10.7. : 


A university professor has committed suicide- 


because he lost $15,000 in Wall street. “Several 


schoolmasters escaped such losses and are alive and 
well, 
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COLLEGE MEN IN THE EAST. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D., 


President of Western Reserve University. 


The phrase, the American college graduate in 
the far East, had not become specially significant 
until the beginning of the last ten years. The 
American college graduate, like commerce, fol- 
lows the flag. The creation of American interests 
in the far East has opened opportunities for careers 
for college men. These opportunities college men 
have not been slow in embracing. Knowledge of 
and rights in a country on the part of America at- 
tract the graduate of the American college to that 
country. 

In the almost a decade since America secured 
governmental and territorial rights in the Philip- 
pines, not less than three thousan/| college gradu- 
ates have gone to that part of the far East or 
neighboring countries. Most of them have gone 
as teachers, but hundreds have entered other 
forms of the civil service, and a few also have gone 
as engineers, as physicians, as officers of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and of other 
similar organizations. They have come from all 
colleges. They have entered this work with the 
thought, and not a few under contract, of remaining 
two or three years. Some have, before the ex- 
piration of their contract, been released, but others, 
and not a few, have left their native country pre- 
pared to make their permanent home in the far 
East. Others who have gone in doubt regarding 
their future have found opportunities so favor- 
able that it is apparent their life’s work will be done 
beneath the Eastern tropics. 

With all of these graduates who have thus en- 
tered into the life of the far East, the pecuniary 
element has been at least a condition, and with 
many a distinct motive. The ordinary graduate, 
stepping down from the commencement platform, 
is, if not penniless, at least poor. His home has 
done for him all it can do, and all, too, which he 
knows it ought to do, or which he himself should 
accept. To make at least $3,000 in the first three 
years following his graduation is a most quickening 
and satisfying hope. 

The character of the men who thus migrate 
represents the noblest elements 2{ simple Ameri- 
can manhood. They belong to the great body of 
the common people; but their ability, independ- 
ence, and energy have lifted them far above the 
level. Into every new country, from the old, go 
at once the worst and the best. While the college 
men who move into the far East are not usually 
either the best or the worst, they belong to the 
third estate of the academic community. But, be 
it said, in moral character they are usually stanch- 
est and sturdiest. The cardinal virtues rule them, 
and glimpses of highest things inspire. 

It is indeed well that these graduates going into 
the far East are supported by the great ethical as- 
surances of character, for the temptations which 
assault are constant and severe. The temptations, 
perhaps, are not so much direct attacks as they are 
atmospheric influences disintegrating moral fibre. 
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These men are usually homeless. They also are 
obliged to live in atmospheres in which certain 
practices are looked upon as being harmless—quite 
as harmless as they were by the fellow citizens of 
Pericles—but which in their New England homes 
would be regarded as nothing less than abomina- 
tions. The cause which most strongly contributes 
to the failure of college men in America is inability 
to get on with their fellows. The cause which 
most constantly contributes to the failure of Ameri- 
can college men in the far East is moral weakness. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is, al- 
though with lessening effect, still looked upon in 
some parts of the United States as the nurse of weak 
men; but in the far East the association holds the 
intellectual respect of all people; it is the most po- 
tent force for the betterment of the higher order 
of native peoples, as it is also for conserving the 
character—so far as any exterior force can con- 
serve—of the men who come to the islands of the 
sea and the remote continent. Damnation can be 
bought cheap anywhere; and the forces which 
make for the strengthening and enrichment of 
character can also be had. 

Be it said that the American college graduate 
who has gone into the far East is usually a man. 
It is also to be added that the United States govern- 
ment is inclined to place severer restrictions about 
women who wish to go into the far East as teach- 
ers than it did five years ago. These restrictions 
are largely domestic. The government is less in- 
clined to commission the woman who is unat- 
tached or unattended. Although men have out- 
numbered women by many hundreds, not a few col- 
lege women have gone as teachers. I know some- 
what of the efficiency of the service of some of 
these women, and also of the acceptableness of 
their personalities. They have been received into 
some half-civilized village as curiosities, and, after 
years or months, have remained as saints. Some 
of them have married, and married men, also 
Americans, engaged in similar work. Others still 
continue, after years of service, and in this service 
will remain for an indefinite time, but others, and 
more, have already returned home. 


a 


WIDER USE OF LIBRARIES. 


The public libraries can be made of inestimable 
value to the schools beyond the use of the books. 
The art exhibits are beginning to be appreciated 
as indispensable, but beyond these there are many 
other exhibits that can be put in place for a few 
days, such as bookbinding, costume, Japanese art, 
furniture books, pictures of fish and birds, art 
metal work, art of India, a bird’s-eye view of our 
local government, ceramic art, books, maps, 
manuscripts, etc., relating to the history of the 
state, books, manuscripts, etc., illustrating the his- 
tory of printing, and picture post cards. 

The possibilities are limitless when, as is now 
becoming customary, each library works up one 
especial line, and then they exchange exhibits, as 


Newark, N. J., and Grand Rapids, Mich., did re- 
cently. 
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594 JOURNAL OF 
LAW AND LANGUAGE. 


BY THE LITERARY EDITOR OF THE NEW ‘ORK 
TIMES. 


The late James Coolidge Carter of the New 
York Bar, summoned by his own fine conscience 
to consider why he found himself instinctively an- 
tagonistic to the plan of codifying the unwritten 
law of the state of New York, once set himself to 
an inquiry into the essential character, source, and 
sanction of law. Mr. Carter concluded that law is 
the formal expression of general opinion. What is 
customary is lawful. What is opposed to custom 
is illegal. Legislation traversive oi public opinion 
is, ipso facto, void. The business of bar and bench 
may accurately be described as the finding of 
law in the consensus of public judgment. A crime 
is a solecism, an error of taste, failure to subscribe 
to the standards, neglect to fulfill the expectations 
of the community. 

It may be permitted a literary journal to sug- 
gest that this remarkable interpretation of law is 
not without significance in the domain of literature. 
If what Mr. Carter declares is true of the law of 
conduct, it is equally true of the Jaw of language. 
Here also the fount of authority is the general 
opinion at any time as to what is at that time best 
for all concerned. No dictionary, no grammar, 
no spelling board, no academy is competent to fix 
the law. Etymology and precedent may be taken 
into consideration, but their dicta are void in the 
presence of current general usage to the contrary. 
To codify the laws of language is as futile as to 
make statutory and codify the unwritten law of 
the state. Nothing is more living than language, 
and to live is to change. The consensus, the 
usage, in which the law of language at this mo- 
ment rests, is the usage of this moment; there can 
be no attempt to appeal to opinions held semper, 
ubique ea ab omnibus—for none such exists in 
literature any more than in theology. The mo- 
ment is supreme for itself, though indeed it stands 
upon the shoulders of all the ages gone. Gram- 
mars and codes of law are compiled in efforts to 
reduce to formal expression the legal or the verbal 
consensus of the moment, but they are written 
only, like a Ph. D. thesis, to be outgrown. 

We are far from contending that this is an ade- 
quate or even an essentially true acount of the mat- 
ter; we are merely pointing out (with some con- 
cealed satisfaction) that if Mr. Carter’s theory of 
law is valid, it hurls confusion into the camp of the 
literary purists. 

There isn’t much to say to the ignorant and the 
careless, but the literary anarchist and the literary 
oligarch should alike be told that he is a person in- 
tolerable. Law is still law, even if it be only cus- 
tom, and the wanton defiance of it by the George 
Ades, the Wallace Irwins, the Whitmans, and the 
Brownings is a wilful and perverse offence against 
society. On the other hand, law is no system of 
statutes of Medes and Persians, to be expounded 
from hoary books, and the oligarch is at heart as 
lawless as the literary anarchist. 

There is the oligarch who finds the law only in 
“good authors.” He would be a Ciceronian, but 
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he becomes a Jesuit dependent upon the theory of 
probabilism—for you can justify any vicious use 
under heaven by reference to “good authority.” 
Then there is the oligarch who takes his stand on 
etymology. “Aggravating” comes from “ad” and 
“gravis”; how can it possibly mean “annoying”? 
There is the consistency oligarch and the orthogra- 
phic oligarch and half a dozen crher species of 
him. He is a pestilent fellow always, an obstruc- 
tionist, and an enemy of the spirit of law, however 
precise he deems himself in devotion to what he 
mistakes for its letter. 

For if the ground of law be custom it is that 
that the lover of literary order will observe. He 
will refuse to be of the company either of the 
anarchists or the oligarchs, turning from these to 
that great body of users of the language on whose 
lips the language lives and grows, responding to 
the needs of living and growing men—the men 
who bear onward the purposes of the race, and 
whose language best answers to, and afterward 
records, the broad movement of a nation’s history, 
as it best preserves the idiom of the nation’s 
tongue. The main stream of a people’s language 
does not dally in the pages of the precisionists ; it 
rushes by way of the popular speech. Johnson’s 
“Preface to Shakespeare” (once it was necessary 
to justify the language of Shakespeare) is wise on 
this point :— 

“If there be, what I believe there is, in every na- 


tion a style which never becomes obsolete, a cer-— 


tain mode of phraseology so consonant and con- 
genial to the analogy and principles of its respec- 
tive language as to remain settled and unaltered, 
this style is probably to be sought for in the com- 
mon intercourse of life, among those who speak 
only to be understood, without ambition of ele- 
gance. The polite are always catching modish 
innovations, and the learned depart from estab- 
lished forms of speech in hope of finding or mak- 
ing better; those who wish for distinction forsake 
the vulgar when the vulgar is right; but there is 
a conversation above grossness and below refine- 
ment, where propriety resides and where this poet 
seems to have gathered his comic dialogue.” 

The “conversation above grossness and below 


refinement”—is this the verbal custom which 
would be the verbal law? 


EDDIE SHELDON. 


Hon. E. A. Sheldon is one of the noted men of 
a central county in New York state. Judge B 
tells me this story: He was riding in a parlor car 
between Buffalo and Albany with Mr. Sheldon. 
Soon after tuey were well seated in the car the train 
boy came in from one of the coaches, calling out so 
that the whole car could hear: “Is Mr. Eddie Shel- 
don in this car? A lady in the second coach would 
like to see him.” There was no response, and the 
train man returned to report that Eddie was not 
there. 

As several persons knew Mr. Sheldon, there 
was much sport at his expense, and for a long time 
afterward he was guyed by them and on every an- 
noying occasion was dubbed “Eddie.” 
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When the train reached Albany, a prim maiden 
was heard calling out: “Eddie, Eddie, I knew I saw 
you get into the parlor car, and I sent for you, but 
you were not there when the trainman called 
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your name”; and another group of acquaintances 
had a joke on him, and the dear maiden auntie 
cannot understand why she is not a favorite with 
all the men. 


THE GROUP SYSTEM OF TEACHING. 


BY ANDREW W. EDSON, NEW YORK CITY. 


Much has been said of late at educational 
gatherings and much has been written about the di- 
vision of classes into groups in the main subjects. 
This discussion has led thoughtful teachers more 
and more from mass teaching to individual in- 
struction. Mass teaching is apparently in the line 
of least resistance, and unless the attention of teach- 
ers is directed constantly to the many advantages 
of separating a class into two or more groups, this 
separation will not be made. In connection with 
mass teaching there comes a tendency to make the 
recitation too prominent. This is owing partly 
to the fact that teachers when closely supervised 
feel that their work and worth are determined 
largely by the recitation. 

The object of classification is to place pupils in 
right relations to work and to each other, and to 
facilitate progress through the grades. In any 
school differences are sure to exist in the age and 
maturity of pupils, in their ability and power of 
application, in regularity of attendance, and in the 
amount of assistance rendered at home; and these 
differences must be recognized. 

Some of the disadvantages that are often appar- 
ent in mass teaching are: A loss of individuality, 
a loss of time in manipulating the machinery, and 
an unfavorable effect upon the bright pupils as 
well as upon the dull ones. Any system of grad- 
ing has a tendency to hold in check the bright pu- 
pils, and thus to stifle, rather than quicken, mental 
activity. On the other hand, in the usual plans of 
grouping, the dull and slow pupils are likely to 
fail to grasp much of the work that the brighter 
pupils can do readily, and thus lose interest in their 
work. 

The essentials in any well arranged and wisely 
supervised system of schools are: A broad and 
flexible course of study, short intervals for pro- 
motion, and individual attention at every step. 
The principle involved in promotion should be 
clearly kept in mind, namely: Promote a pupil at 
any time when the work of the grade above better 
meets his needs than does the work in the grade 
in which he happens to_ be placed. It should 


therefore be the ambition of a teacher to advance: 


deserving pupils rather than to hoid back the class 
leaders. Loose gradation affords the teacher an 
opportunity to recognize and reward effort, to 
promote and demote pupils easily, and to re-clas- 
sify frequently. 

The main arguments in favor of teaching pupils 
in a single division are (a) fewer classes, (b) more 


time for each class exercise, and presumably more. 


thorough work, (c) closer attention to business on 
the part of all pupils in the room, and (d) less work 
for the teacher. 


These arguments may seem unanswerable to the 


teacher who has never divided her class into, groups 
for purposes of study and recitation. Let her give 
the plan a fair trial and she will find an answer to 
her doubts. The real excuse in most cases for 


hesitation in dividing a class into groups is that it 


may make more work for the teacher, an excuse 
that does not deserve serious consideration. 

The main arguments in favor of at least two di- 
visions in the main subjects in a class are: (a) A 
small group of pupils can be kept interested, at- 
tentive, and mentally alert better than can a class 
of forty or fifty pupils. In other words, any 
teacher, however skilful and sucecessful she may 
be, will hold the enthusiastic attention of one-half 
or one-third of the class better than she can of the 
entire class and can do more and better work with 
a small group in fifteen minutes than she can witha 
large class in thirty minutes. (b) A definite time for 
study is afforded. The wise teacher in the ele- 
mentary grades regards the study period, if well 
used, of as much value to the pupils as the recita- 
tion period. Unless the program allows a definite 
time for study as well as for recitation, independent 
and thorough study is sure to be neglected. (c) 
The power of concentration and inhibition will be 
strengthened by a division of the class into at 
least two groups. Pupils who recite in a single 
division are apt to grow intellectually helpless; 
they cannot apply themselves with vigor to the 
work in hand, and when they enter high schools 
they find it impossible to prepare their lessons 
without the constant oversight and assistance of 
the teacher. (d) There is less inciination on the 
part of the teacher to render assistance in group 
teaching than when the class recites as a single di- 
vision. The teacher must necessarily talk and ex- 
plain less in short periods with two divisions than 
in along period with a single division. And a point 
well worth consideration is the fact that her ques- 
tions and explanations must be given in a quiet 
voice, lest she disturb the division which is prepar- 
ingalesson. (e) During the recitation there will 
be more attention to the individual child in a small 
group than in a large group, and more oppor- 
tunity for wise assistance and the promotion of 
deserving pupils. 

The plea in favor of two divisions in any class re- 
solves itself, therefore, into a plea for greater care 
and closer oversight of the individual pupil. The 
special plans that have been presented in the past 
few vears by Superintendent Search of Pueblo, 
Shearer of Elizabeth, Cogswell of Cambridge, Van 
Sickle of North Denver, Reed of Odebolt, and 
Kennedy of Batavia all have as their basis the 
special needs of the individual child. 

No division of a class into two divisions should 
be undertaken unless the teacher enters upon it 
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willingly and enthusiastically. It may be best at 
first to divide the class in but a single subject, and 
possibly never in more than two or three subjects. 
In writing, drawing, constructive work, physical 
training, music, spelling, composition, and in de- 
velopment work, it is not necessary to have more 
than a single group in a room. In any division, it 
may be best to have the same number of pupils in 
each group, or one group may have twice as many 
as does the second group, everything depending 
upon circumstances. It may at times be well to 
have the groups identical in all subjects, or it may 
be wise, for instance, to have a pupil in language 
in group A and in arithmetic in group B. It all 


depends, again, upon the ability of the individual | 


pupil and upon the purpose of the teacher in mak- 
ing the division. 
It should be the invariable practice of a teacher 


_to give some attention to the work in which pupils 


have been engaged during the study period. If this 
is not done, children will grow careless, and the 
study period will be worth but little to them. The 
inspection may be brief, but it should be made. 

In a very large number of the schools of the city 
of New York special classes have been formed 
within the past few years. Grade C classes for the 
purpose of teaching English to foreigners, grade 
D classes for the purpose of giving a good ele- 
mentary education to over-age pupils, who must 
secure an employment certificate as soon as the law 
permits, and grade E classes for over-age pupils 
who may be induced to remain in the school and 
complete the elementary course if given special at- 
tention for a term or two at the time when they are 
most likely to drop out of school. These classes 
have proven a Godsend to thousands of children in 
our schools. 

In some schools the plan has been followed of 
forming plus classes, so-called, by placing in the 
hands of a strong and enthusiastic teacher the 
brighter pupils of the regular promotions with the 
hold-overs of the grade. The class remains with 
the teacher for a full year, and is able to cover 
three terms’ work in two terms. This is working 
admirably in many of the schools. In some cities 
the plan has been tried of placing two separaté 
grades in each classroom, in order to secure group 
teaching. 


The following are suggestive programs for 


teachers who are considering the advisability of. 


making two groups in their class work:— 


TIME. PRIMARY GRADES. DIVISIONS. 
Begin in. Recitations. A 

9.00 15 Opening Exercises ........ ans 

9.15 20 Writing ...... 


10.20 20 Recess and Physical Training. 
10.40 
11.20 30 Drawing, Sewing ‘and Con- 
structive Work ..... 
12.00 — INTERMISSION. 
1.00 20 Reading A ............... eee 
25 Nature Study ....... 


1.20 

1.45 

2.00 20 Recess and Physical “Training. 

2.20 10 oy and Constructive 
or. 
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2.30 20 Reading B x 
2.50 10 General Exercises ........... 
3.00 DISMISSION. 
TIME GRAMMAR GRADES. DIVISIONS. 
Begin. Min Recitations. A B 
9.00 15 Opening Exercises ........... —_— a 
9.30 10 Arithmetic (Mental) 
10.25 10 Recess and Phy sical Training. — — 
10.35 x 
11.20 40 Drawing and _ Constructive 
12.00 60 INTERMISSION. 
1.40 25 Geography or History A ..... one x 
2.05 10 Physical Training ............ — — 
2.15 25 Geography or History B ...... x —_ 
3.00 DISMISSION. 


Note. X is a study period for the divisions indicated. 


a 
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PROMOTION BY SUBJECTS. 
BY S, STEFFENS, PRINCIPAL LIMA (OHIO) HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

In the March number of the School Review ap- 
peared a long and elaborate article devoted in 
part to a discussion of this subject. In the Journal 
of Education of October 31 I find the following 
paragraph: “Promotion by subjects in the high 
school is the present topic for popular discussion.” 

Promotion by subjects has been the method of 
promotion in the Lima, O., high school for at least 
fifteen years. When I read the article in the 
School Review I was surprised to learn that this 
method of promotion is not generally employed, 
particularly in New York and other eastern cities, 
where we suppose all the good educational ideas 
originate. 

In my early educational work the pupils who 
were not promoted because they lad failed in part 
of their work were the cause of much trouble to 
me. Many of them left school rather than repeat 
the year’s work, others who remained lost interest 
in their studies, wasted their time, and finally with- 
drew, and but few received any benefit from re- 
viewing the whole year’s work. What to do with 
these pupils who failed became a serious question. 

At this time a former pupil of the high school, a 
college student, visited me and informed me that 
part of the studies he pursued were freshman 
studies and the rest sophomore studies, and that 
he would rank as a freshman until he had com- 
pleted all the freshman studies in his course. It 
occurred to me that if this method of promotion 
were satisfactory in college it might be worth 
while to try it in the high school. 

At the close of that year the high school fresh- 
men who had failed in one or more of their studies 
were given credit for the studies they had com- 
pleted, and were made to review the studies in 
which they had failed the next year. 

When the school was small and there were only 
a few teachers it was sometimes difficult to make 
a program that would enable these irregular pupils 
to recite in all the subjects they had to take. As 
the school increased in numbers and this method 
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of promotion was applied to all the classes, the 
difficulty of making a program that would meet 
the requirements of all pupils remained, but the 
advantages resulting from the new method of pro- 
motion outweighed all inconveniences arising 
therefrom. 

At present, with an enrollment of more than 500 
pupils and the number of teachers increased in 
proportion, the difficulty of making a working pro- 
gram is practically removed, as there are classes in 
all the subjects studied at nearly every period of 
the day. Some of the divisions, or sections as we 
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call them, have more than the regular number of 
pupils, but that is not a very serious matter. 

Some of the pupils who failed in part of their 
studies in the Freshman year become good stu- 
dents, others require five years or more to com- 
plete the course. In a class of fifty-four graduated 
last June there were three boys who had been 
high school pupils for five years. Want of time 
prevents me from giving a fuller account of the 
results of the method of promotion by subjects in 
this school. The plan certainly is rational and has 
proved very satisfactory. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.— (XLI.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


OKLAHOMA: 
“BEAUTIFUL LAND.” 


By the formal admission of Oklahoma into the 
sisterhood of states on November 16 last, a new star 
is added to the already large group in the azure 
field of the nation’s flag. 

Almost twelve years have passed since a new 
state was added to the long list by the admission 
of Utah. For several years Oklahoma has been 
ready for, and even solicitous for statehood, but 
for reasons that need not pe here d:scussed her ap- 
plication was delayed. At last, however, Congress 
could not longer disregard her wish, and passed 
the enabling act in June, 1906. 

Oklahoma then gave herself up for eight months 
to constitution making, and provided for herself a 
document that is more lengthy and more radical 
than that of any of the other forty-five common- 
wealths. There was considerable merriment at 
her expense; but the convention was planning for 
Oklahoma and not for Ohio or Massachusetts, 
and no criticism or ridicule influenced it either 
towards abbreviation or omission. The new con- 
stitution provides, among other things, for the ab- 
solute prohibition of the liquor traffic, for the “ini- 
tiative” and the “referendum,” for public control of 
public corporations, and many other important 
governmental measures. 

And then came the formal act of recognition as 
a duly qualified state, when President Roosevelt, 
with a few dashes of a pen made from an eagle 
quill, affixed his signature to the proclamation an- 
nouncing the entrance of the “Beautiful Land” as 
a sovereign state, the forty-sixth in the family of 
the union. And when the nation’s flag shall be un- 
furled next Independence day, the new star will 
first appear as the representative of the new com- 
monwealth. 

The history of Oklahoma is nothing less than a 
romance. In the memory of many the entire re- 
gion now embraced in the state was known as the 
“Indian Territory.’ The tribes who roamed 
through its forests and over its prairies in the hunt 
were the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, 
Seminoles, and Kiowas. But the time came when 
white civilization cast its covetous eyes upon these 
fertile Indian reserves. As railroad lines were built 


through them, the whites came to see more clearly 
the marvelous possibilities of these virgin lands, 
and longed more eagerly to possess them. 

By purchase the United States government se- 
cured about one-half of the Indian territory, and 
threw it open to white settlement. And then came 
a migration into Oklahoma that in interest, if not 
in numbers, dwarfed that of the old-time Goths and 
Huns. “Beautiful Land” was almost settled in a 
day. Its farmlands were taken up as rapidly.as an 
army of registrars could make out the deeds. 
Town-sites were staked out and occupied between 
one sunrise and sunset. In rapidity of settlement 
nothing like it has ever been seen in our American 
life. With incredible celerity cities took form, 
churches and schools were established, and all the 
institutions that make up a well-ordered com- 
munity. 

Then there followed the acquisition of the 
Cherokee and Kiowa “strips,” and these were as 
readily surveyed and settled as the other lands. 
Finally there came the proposal to unite the two 
territories into one state, and both Indian and 
white owners were found agreeable to the project, 
which has at last taken definite form. And they 
chose for the new state the euphonious and appro- 
priate name of Oklahoma, which is the Indian word 
for “Beautiful Land.” 

Oklahoma is larger than Indiana and Ohio com- 
bined. It is as large as all the six New England 
states, with the addition of two and a half more 
Rhode Islands. Its area is 70,430 square miles. 

It is a prairie state almost wholly, and its soil is 
practically inexhaustible. It is coursed by great 
rivers, such as the Arkansas, the Red, the Cimar- 
ron, and Canadian, with their numerous tributaries. 
Drought is almost unknown. 

Its products for 1906 were 150,000,000 bushels 
of corn, 30,000,000 of wheat, 20,000,000 of oats, and 
550,000 bales of cotton—which alone brought in 
$40,000,000. The cattle on the rich pasture lands 
were 1,560,000, and the sheep, 85,000. There were 
640,000 horses, 160,000 mules, and 600,000 hogs. 
The estimated value of the live stock in 1906 was 
$90,000,000. 

Then the new state has ready access to the 
great markets, for there are 5,500 miles of railway, 
either part of, or in conjunction with, the great 
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trunk lines of the Mississippi valley. Through her 
connection with the Gulf, she sends castor beans to 
Europe, peanuts to Paris, cedar logs for lead pen- 
cils to Germany, eggs to London, and broom corn 
to Holland. She furnishes St. Louis, Chicago, and 
other centres with the finest watermelons, half a 
million baskets of peaches, besides quantities of ap- 
ples, cherries, and plums. Her agricultural re- 
sources are so rich that nothing can hinder her 
from becoming one of the wealthiest common- 
wealths in the middle West. 


Oklahoma has a population of 1,500,000, which is 
greater than that of twenty-three of her sister 
states. She has 87,000 families, of which more 
than 60,000 own their homes, and over 50,000 free 
from mortgage. The Indian, half-breed, and 
negro contingent in the population numbers about 
102,000. There are no “blanket Indians,” and 
many of the redmen are finely educated, and speak 
the white man’s language. The Chilocco indus- 
trial school for Indians is a splendid institution ; as 
is also the Langton University, with agricultural 
and manual training features, for the colored peo- 
ple. 


The new state has 700 banks—275 of which are 
national, and with deposits of over $50,000,000. 
There are twenty-three cottonseed-oil mills and 
more than 100 flour mills, beside vast coal areas, 
oil wells, and asphalt deposits. 

Oklahoma City, with a population of over 30,- 
000, and with forty miles of asphalt pavements, is 
the largest city,—‘‘the metropolis,’"—as they have 
already begun to call it. But Guthrie is the capi- 
tal. Muskogee, in the eastern section, has 25,- 
000 people. 

The State University is located at Norman, the 
Agricultural and Mechanica! College at Stillwater, 
while flourishing normal schools are at Edmond 
and Alva. Kingfisher College at Kingfisher is a 
denominational institution, and of great promise. 

There are 1,500 post-offices in all. And there 
are fifty daily papers, and over 400 weeklies. The 
grade of intelligence in the new state is high. 

And this is the new sister in the family of states. 
She has a large dowry in fertile acres, in model and 
modern urban centres, in institutions of learning 
and religion, and in broad-minded, intelligent citi- 
zens. Her prospects are of the best. And no 
older member of the family.need ever fear that she 
will ever discredit them. She is a new sister that 
they may both welcome and trust. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GreEENWoop, Kansas 
City: Next to one’s professional reading, after 
thoroughly informing himself in regard to the 
subject-matter which must be taught and its con- 
nection with other related subjects, he should study 
most thoroughly the principles of education and 
the history of the processes by which each mind 
trade its discoveries. To secure the best results 
each one should pursue some subjects that are 
quite remote from his daily routine of work. The 
mind that is not continually making some new 
acquisitions is decreasing in. power as well as in 
mental alertness. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE.* 
(IX.)—-STUDY OF A HOT AIR.ENGINE. 
A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY JOHN C. P4.CKARD: 

Introduction—The amount of work accom- 
plished by a machine of any kind may be reckoned 
in foot-pounds, kilogram-meters, gram-centi- 
meters, or ergs. 

A foot-pound is the amount of work done in 
overcoming a resistance equivalent to the weight 
of one pound, through a distance of one foot. 

How much work is done in lifting 250 pounds 
560 feet? 

The amount of power required to accomplish a 
given amount of work clearly depends upon the 
time in which the work is to be done. To do. 
2,000 foot-pounds of work in 15 minutes, for 
instance, requires only 1-15 as much power as it 
would to do the same amount of work in 1 minute. 
The unit of mechanical power is the horse-power, 
determined by James Watt in 1790,—reckoned at 
33,000 foot-pounds per minute,—or foot- 
pounds per second. 

How much horse-power must an engine be 
capable of exerting if it is to raise 5,000 gallons of 
water (46,490 pounds) per hourto a height of 50 feet ? 

To measure the horse-power of an engine, then, 
we must determine by some means the amount of 
work in foot-pounds that the machine is capable of 
doing per minute, and divide the result by 33,000. 
The kind of work done*by an engine in determin- 
ing its horse-power is, of course, immaterial pro- 
vided that it be of such a sort as to be readily ex- 
pressed in foot-pounds. In practice it usually con- 
sists in overcoming the resistance offered by some 
sort of a brake applied to the fly-wheel or to a 
large pulley secured to the same shaft. Horse- 
power so determined is often called brake horse- 
power. 

Object—To determine the horse-power devel- 
oped by a small model. 

Apparatus.—The Essex engine, for sale by the 
Essex & Smith Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Method.—The rope-brake. Note: The same 
method can, of course, be applied to any kind of a 
small motor. 

Data—Make a single turn of a stout, hard cord 
about the rim of the large pulley near the fly- 
wheel,—conveniently grooved in this case, as in 
the illustration. Fasten one end of this cord to a 
spring balance (64 ounces) suspended from some 
convenient support and attach the other end, after 
passing the cord over a pulley mounted upon the 
end of the table, to a hook carrying an 8-ounce 
weight. A little oil, soft soap, or tallow may be 
used to lubricate the cord when it passes around 
the pulley. 

*Copyrighted by John C, Packard. 
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It may be necessary, also, to provide some means 
of cooling the pulley, by a jet of cold water for 
instance, or by allowing the lower rim to dip into 
a dish of cold water while turning, if the run is to 
be long continued or any considerable amount of 
power is likely to be developed; this to dispose of 
the heat caused by friction of the cord upon the 
pulley. 

Start the engine, lifting the 8-ounce weight for 
a moment if necessary to relieve the strain, and 
when running steadily, the pulley turning smoothly 
inside the loop of the cord, add weights to the hook 
until the engine, still running steadily, has evidently 
about all it can do to keep moving against the re- 
sistance offered by the tightened cord. 


Determine, by counting, the number of revolu- 
tions of the fly-wheel per minute. 

Bring the engine to rest. Determine the 
diameter of the circle at the middle of the cord 
around the pulley by means of a pair of calipers, 
measuring first the diameter of the pulley at the 
spot occupied by the cord and then adding the 
thickness of the cord. The circumference can 
afterwards be calculated by the well-known 


formula: S D D. 


Computation.—The method of calculating the 
horse-power absorbed by the brake, which, of 
couse, is the horse-power of the engine at the 
speed of revolution at which it is running, is as 
follows :— 

B.H.P. (brake horse-power) = (W — w)S X N. 
33,000 
Where W = weight at the hook acting downwards, 
in pounds. 

w = pull (equivalent to a weight) at the 
balance acting upwards, in pounds. 

N = number of revolutions a minute. 

S = circumference of the circle, in feet, at 
the middle of the rope around the 
drum. 

Test the engine, when running air-cooled and 
when running water-cooled,—accomplished by al- 
lowing a small stream of water to run over the rear 
end of the working cylinder. Note the difference 
in amount of horse-power developed, Account 
for this’ difference, 
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SANTA CLAUS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT E. MACKEY, 1R}NICN, 


I have a report that some little children went 
home a few days ago in keen sorrow of heart be- 
cause their teacher had said there is no Santa 
Claus. 

Is it the business of the teacher to destroy the 
faith of childhood? Upon what authority does 
anyone say there is no Santa Claus? How can it 
be proven? Which is more real, Shakespeare or 
Hamlet? What constitutes realitv? 

Ian Maclaren in a lecture on his “Bonnie Brier 
Bush” said that the characters in his stories, once 
born, passed as it were beyond his control, and 
each worked out his part in the plot and found his 
destiny exactly as a living person. Is there not 
a sense in which a mighty character in fiction, 
myth, or legend is a real and abiding force in the 
world more than mere flesh and blood? Are not 
these bodies of ours ephemeral, mere phenomena? 
What is the noumenon back of the phenomenon? 
What is the composition of the reality we call 
self? Is not the real world the world of ideas? 
“Tdeas are eternal.” As Fichte says, “We do not 
possess our ideas, but they possess us, and force 
us into the arena where we must fight for them.” 
“Ideals rule the world.” Is there anyone who 
does not believe that centuries after we are dead 
and forgotten Santa Claus will still gladden the 
heart of childhood? Who then is real, the teacher 
or Santa Claus? Thousands and tens of thousands 
of fathers and mothers are preparing Santa Claus 
surprises for their children. What makes them 
do it? The Santa Claus ideal. if there were no 
Santa Claus, if there never had been, what would 
have happened? 

Let the children work out for themselves the 
problem of the chimney and the reindeer; let them, 
if they will, divest Santa Claus of his beard and his 
furs, but let them hold fast to the ideal of the 
patron saint, the friend and benefactor.of child- 
hood. If parents wish to rob their children of 
their belief in Santa Claus, that is a matter outside 
the jurisdiction of the teacher. As for me I know 
but little of the history of the good old monk whose 
name has thus been hallowed for fifteen centuries, 
but I believe none the less in good St. Nick. I 
believe that these ideas of childhood have each an 
important part in the development of the religious 
faith of children. They may repeat the history of 
the race and go from a sort of polytheism to 
monotheism, but I believe these faiths of children 
make fallow soil for the sowing ot true doctrine, 
and that by and by back of St. Nicholas, Kris 
Kringle, Santa Claus, and all the other good old 
saints that their “infancy knew,” they will see in 
new and clearer vision the one Divine Person, the 
giver of all good gifts, the one py whom no child 
is ever forgotten, and to whom every soul is infi- 
mtely precious, and in the light of His counte- 
nance they will recognize the Father in Heaven of 
childhood’s prayer, and rise with rapture to a 
larger revelation of His goodness and His love. 


<4 
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Home conditions handicap many pupils, and the 
teacher’s work js made vastly more difficult, 
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SANTA CLAUS’S SHADOW PANTOMIMES. 


BY T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS, 
New Auburn, Wis. 


A jolly and novel way to celebrate Christmas 
eve is to have the “Shadow Santa Claus.” This 
will afford as much amusement for their elders as 
it will for the children, and if every one brings 
along real gifts for St. Nick to give out properly 
tagged with the names the gifts are intended for, 
the enjoyment will be all the greater. 

The platform should be enclosed with sheets 
stretched around it smoothly, and _ everything 
needed for the performance should be placed be- 
hind it, the main articles being one or two lamps 
that give a good light and plenty of cardboard. 

With the cardboard—old boxes—build a chim- 
ney fireplace with a mantelpiece, from which to 
hang a row of stockings in different sizes. Santa 
Claus may not appear emerging from the chimney 
for a few minutes, and when the company are 
seated watching the outline of the silent fireplace, 
start up some lively Christmas music, a carol in 
which all may join in the singing. As the last line 
is sung, a tramping is heard and a jingling of 
sleighbells behind the scenes, as if “Nick’s” rein- 
deer had arrived. The sounds are at first faint, as 
if heard from a distance, then gradually grow 
louder, when suddenly the shadow of the sleigh 
and the reindeer crosses the upper part of the sheet. 
The whole outfit can easily be cut from cardboard, 
the sleigh, reindeer, and Santa seated in it, holding 
the reins of his lively steeds as they rush by in the 
air, gradually slacking their speed as they approach 
the end of their journey. To make this paste- 
board arrangement glide along naturally a wire is 
stretched across back of the sheet the right height, 
and a groove of pasteboard, attached to the bottom 
of the sleigh, fitted over it. A smart rap starts it 
on the wire,* which is slightly bert downward to 
give speed, and to slack up at the erd of the route 
—where it also disappears—an invisible hand 
bends the wire up. 

A real person, as Santa Claus, appears from the 
chimney a moment later. He should have a long 
beard, a shaggy coat and cap, and a pack on his 
back, which he proceeds to open and take there- 
from various packages with which to fill the stock- 
ings hanging from the mantelpiece. 

While soft music is being played, or a lullaby, 
St. Nick has an amusing time that no less enter- 
tains the eager spectators on the other side the 
sheet, as he tiptoes cautiously about with his finger 
to his lips. Suddenly he drops his pack and holds 
his sides with laughter as he gazes at the pro- 
digious length of some of the stockings, and the 
tiny dimensions of others: It puzzles him evi- 
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dently how to make the gift fit the stocking, as he 
tries to thrust a package that might be a boy’s sled 
into a woman’s stocking or a doll’s go-cart or cra- 
dle into the three-year-old’s stocking. His mis- 
takes are very comical and greeted with gales of 
laughter. He finally arranges his gifts satisfac- 
torily, after being startled several times by im- 
aginary noises that hinder him a_ little in 
his good work, as his impulse is to grab 
his bag and beat a retreat, but as quietness 
reigns, he is reassured, and goes on with 
his task until, a place is found for the last 
package in his bag. Then, to lively music, he dis- 
appears up the chimney. The sheet is raised at 
one end, and the company allowed to inspect the 
contents of the stockings to see what gifts Santa 
had left for them. After this, refreshments may 
be served, or, if preferred, have more pantomime 
pictures after the curiosity is satisfied about the 
gifts. 

For one scene, have an act between Santa Claus 
and his wife. Santa is showing Mrs. Santa Claus 
different comic toys that he has been buying, un- 
til she begins to think, and to imply by her actions, 
that he is too extravagant. He turns to flee from 
her wrath, and tumbles into the plum pudding. A 
big barrel will serve for the pudding dish. It 
should be cut in two, using half of it without top 
or bottom. 

Cover the sides with white or yellow cheese- 
cloth, and the top with brown paper, on which imi- 
tation raisins have been painted. Rest the “pud- 
ding” on a large box draped with a table cover. 
Santa Claus disappears from view. He drops 
through the pudding and into’the box below. As 
this happens the light goes out until arrangements 
are made for another scene. A _ piece of black 
muslin slipped back of the white sheet will effectu- 
ally obscure all proceedings from the view of the 
audience, and make it appear as if the light had 
been put out. 

Santa Claus has another equally jolly way of dis- 
tributing his Christmas gifts in pantomime. This 
time he poses as the father of a family. He goes 
through the motions of opening and closing an um- 
brella, and picking up imaginary skirts in one 
hand, as he trips along in the rainstorm. It is not 
difficult for the audience to guess that the present 
he is giving to his wife or daughter is an um- 
brella. His motions in playing the violin are 
highly entertaining. He makes motions with the 
aid of a barrel and an inclined board resting 
against it, as if sliding down hill on a sled. 

There are many more gifts that. may be acted 
out in this comical manner that will afford an un- 
limited amount of amusement for a Christmas eve 
entertainment. 


I believe that our own experience instructs us that the secret of education lies in re- 
specting the pupil. It is not for you to choose what he shall know, what he shall do. It 


is chosen and foreordained, and he only holds the key to his own secret. 


By your tam- 


pering and thwarting, and too much governing, he may te hindered {rcm his end, and 


kept {outfof his own.— Emerson, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


MUSIC CREDITS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
BY MISS MARY REID PIERCE, CHICAGO. 


It has become a habit with us to think that our educa- 
tional system of to-day is much in advance of anything 
in the past. No doubt this is true. The history of edu- 
cation, however, informs us that some of our recent so- 
called innovations were among the first subjects recog- 
nized as important in the training of children. We read 
that Tubal-Cain, in the seventh generation from Adam, 
“was an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.” 
His half-brother, Jubal-Cain, “‘was the father of all such 
as handled the harp and organ.” Only the most pro- 
gressive modern schools have incorporated work in 
metals and other manual arts. Music has been recog- 
nized for a somewhat longer time. 

In ancient Egypt, the chief subjects considered in edu- 
cation were sculpture, painting, and music. In Greece, 
musie and the principles of the fine arts were taught. 
Plato “would soften the character by music,’’—music in 
this case meaning all the arts presided over by the 
Muses, including choral dance and song. Aristotle be- 
lieved that the four branches necessary to a good educa- 
tion were gymnastics, music, language, and the art of 
design. Comenius advocated that all children between 
the ages of six and twelve should be taught to read and 
write, to cipher, to measure and weigh, and to sing. 

It is hard to understand why so many of these 
branches dropped out of our scheme of education. Pos- 
sibly, because after the invention of printimg, when the 
making of books became common, education came to 
mean book-knowledge, ‘uneducated’ to mean “unlet- 
tered.”” It is now a recognized fact that a person may 
have knowledge of the contents of many books and 
still be uncultured and untrained in the essential things, 

The American Indian in his primitive state could see 
and hear things that, so far as evidence of the senses is 
concerned, were non-existent to the educated white man, 
For some years now, special attention has been given to 
the training of eye and ear. Many of the so-called un- 
civilized peoples have a deftness of hand in the making 
of pottery and metal ware, and in weaving, that we are 
now striving to develop in our American children. It 
may be because of the utilitarian tendencies of the time 
that the manual arts seem to be winning a more ready 
recognition than music, although a later addition to the 
publie school curriculum. 

This same mental trait which magnifies the “utility” 
of the manual arts to the entire overshadowing of their 
cultural value has worked the other way with music. 
The emphasis laid upon the ‘aesthetic’ and “culture” 
phase has obscured the value as an educational and vo- 
cational subject. 

The value of music is many fold,—cultural, educa- 
tional, ethical, sociological, social, and vocational. 

Strictly speaking, “cultural” and “educational” should 
be synonymous, but there is a difference in the com- 
monly accepted meanings of the words and they are here 
used in that sense. 

On the culture side, music must rank with literature, 
painting, and sculpture as one of the greatest factors in 
the development of the higher nature and the apprecia- 
tion of finer things. All true culture is unconscious 
and is incidental to the educational pursuit of the sub- 
ject. The person, young or old, who studies literature 
or art for the sole purpose of becoming “cultured” gen- 
erally turns out a prig or a pedant. So the argument 
for the serious study of music in high school is based on 
its educational value, not because of any lack of sym- 
pathy with the aesthetic and cultural phase, but because 
that is included in the other. 


To educate is not to fill the mind with facts. It is “to 
lead forth’—to develop powers. In this development of 
powers there is no other one subject that can do as much 
as music. And right here be it understood that the or- 
dinary child with only ordinary musical endowment is 
meant. The genius cannot be suppressed under any 
circumstances and the public school does not attempt to 
make artists. 

Musie trains physically, mentally, and morally. This 
has been said so many times by so many people that 
much of its force has been dissipated. What does it 
mean? Vocal music, in that it requires deep and sus- 
tained breathing, develops the body and increases vital- 
ity. It gives greater power of physical endurance aud 
au stronger mental grasp. 

A course in instrumental music is equivalent to a 
course in manual training because it accomplishes the 
most important result arrived at in that subject—t 
trains the hand to obey the mind. The girl who spends 
two hours a day in piano practice will be a better 
“patcher” or “darner’—in case she has to patch and 
darn—than the girl whose hand is not trained. She will 
even mix a salad or turn a pancake with greater deft- 
ness. The pupi] who is taught to listen to tones wiil 
gain more from his instructor's lecture on chemistry 
than the one whose ear has not been trained. The ene 
who reads music will read his English with greater ac- 
curacy and understanding. Music, properly taught, is 
pre-eminently a sense-trainer, 

Intellectually, the proper study of music demands ab- 
solute attention and the concentration of every faculty— 
a habit of inestimable value to the student in taking up 
any new subject. Music demands absolute accurucy— 
develops the powers of comparison and judgment. 

Morally, its influence is like that of good lite:ature 
with this added force—through song, young people may 
be led to express, and therefore to feel more deeply, sen- 
timents to which diffidence makes them unwilling to give 
expression in words. Moreover, the composer acts as 
an interpreter and the song makes clear the meaning of 
the poem. 

Sociologically, music is a leveler. In listening to mu- 
sic, the rich and poor, the high and low are for the mo- 
ment on the same plane. Each member of a chorus or 
an orchestra must do his part with honesty and accu- 
racy, else everybody suffers,—the ensemble is ruined. 

Socially, music is of more value than any other sub- 
ject studied in high school, unless it be English. No so- 
cial or public function is complete without music,—the 
christening, the wedding, the funeral, the publie cere- 
mony, and the informal social gathéring all require the 
services of the musician. The young man or woman 
who cannot take a place and part in this service is at a 
great disadvantage. 

Because of this general social use of music, it has 
great value as a vocational study and this is a phase 
generally overlooked by those who determine the high 
school curriculum. 

In cutting out the serious study of music in the high 
school (and by serious study I mean something more 
than chorus singing) a great injustice is done to the 
large class of young people who have talent in this line. 
They face the necessity of giving up musie or of giving 
up the high school course. If they do the first, they 
lose four of the best and, for music training, four of the 
most valuable years of their lives. Owing to the nature 
of the subject, it is true that no amount of hard work 
in later life can make up for this loss. In many cases 
it means giving up the subject entirely, and the girl who 


(Continued on page 606.] 
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ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY. 


The Journal of Education is the only national 
weekly educational publication. After a third of a 
century’s companionship with the School Journal 
that publication has withdrawn, leaving us alone in 
the field. Of course this gives us added profes- 
sional and financial advantages, but we shall greatly 
miss the School Journal as a running mate, 
and we see it go most reluctantly. The Journal 
of Education has been gaining materially in the 
past three years. It has been forging ahead 
steadily and delightfully. There was a time a few 
years ago when it was a serious question whether 
the day of the weekly had not passed. With the 
sudden booming of the illustrated magazines like 
Munsey’s and McClure’s, and the weakening of the 
hitherto greatest weekly, and the shaking up of the 
denominational papers we all took counsel as to 
our future, but a great change came and Collier’s 
Weekly, the Saturday. Evening Post, the Out- 
look, the Christian Endeavor World, and the 
Congregationalist, have proved that, given the 
right personality, the weekly has a field that none 
other can occupy. The Outlook, for instance, 
could never be the delight that it is to-day in thou- 
sands of homes if it did not make its weekly 
visits. 

We are entirely sure that the Journal of Edu- 
cation could never be what it is to the educational 
world if it could not come weekly, as it proposes to 
do in the future as in the past, only with more 
relishing service to its friends. With the added 
responsibility and privilege that it now enjoys it 
will try to do more than ever to merit its distinc- 
tion and success. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH WALL STREET ?—(I-) 


The world has escaped, if it has escaped, the 
worst financial crash since the terrors which fol- 
lowed the collapse of the bank of Amsterdam, in 
Germany, in 1794. If this crash had not been pre- 
vented it would have plunged the whole civilized 
world into financial depths such as no imagination 
can fathom. ‘This is the time for schools to study 
economics. 

In April (18-20), 1906, San Francisco was shaken 
to pieces by the earthquake and licked up by 
flames. More than one foreign government of- 
fered to contribute largely to the relief of the suf- 
fering, and President Roosevelt promptly declined 
to allow any such contributions to be received on 
the ground that the American people are abun- 
dantly able to look after themselves without any 
outside aid. 

In October (20-+-) New York city was terrifically 
shaken by a financial earthquake, and a little later 
France tendered the New York interests $25,000,- 
000 for three months, and the President not only did 
not decline it, but promised that our national gov- 
ernment would do whatever is necessary in order 
to get the money for the relief of the New York 
sufferers. Quite a change in the situation. 

Since October 20 nearly $600,000,000 has been 
withdrawn from the banks, or fully one-fifth of all 
the money in the United States has been quietly 
withdrawn. This is inconceivable. 

More than $100,000,000 in gold has _ been 
shipped from Europe. The great finances, under 
the lead of J. P. Morgan, have put in about $100,- 
000,000 more, and the government has put in 
something like $30,000,000, and has also added 
$150,000,000 by a means of inflation wholly un- 
usual, so that a little more than one-half of the 
frightful withdrawal has been provided for, leav- 
ing the other half still absent and unaccounted for. 

Practically all banks in the United States sus- 
pended payment from October 20 for several weeks 
as completely as in war times. 

Currency has been at a premium of from 2 to 3 
per cent. 

Business has been done on clearing house 
checks. 

Something like 100,000 laborers have been 
thrown out of employment because perfectly 
solvent concerns could not get meney for their 
pay rolls. 

The governors of Oregon, Oklahoma, and Ne- 
vada ordered a perpetual holiday for five days, so 
that with the Saturdays and Sundays it gave the 
banks nine days of holiday, so that there could be 
no withdrawal of funds. 

All this and infinitely more resulted from one 
sentence of nine words. 


MAKE THE BEST POPULAR. 


Superintendent M. A. Cassidy of Lexington, 
Ky., has a phrase that should be on every teacher’s 
desk: “Do not make the worst conspicuous, but 
the best popular.” This is a principle, not a 
method or device. It is vital. Keep it ever in 


mind. 
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INSTITUTE WISDOM. 


Hon. F. J. Blair, state superintendent of Illinois, 
issued the following circular to the county super- 
intendents of the state. It is one of the most clear 
cut official statements of the situation that has ap- 
peared. 

“It has been said that one-third of the money 
spent for institutes in Illinois is wasted; one-third 
barely justifies its expenditure; the other third 
gives as large returns as any equal sum of money 
spent in educational work. Into which third does 
your fund go? Many county superintendents are 
embarrassed by an institute fund that is too small. 
Let us join hands to secure by legislation a more 
adequate fund for these counties. Many other 
county superintendents are embarrassed by the in- 
sistent pressure of a great number of incompetent 
or ill-prepared persons who seek to share the insti- 
tute fund rather than to contribute to the success 
of the institute. Let us join hands in a renewed 
effort to establish beyond question the doctrine 
that a county institute exists for the benefit of the 
teachers of the county and that it is for their inter- 
ests solely that the fund is expended. Every county 
superintendent has the assurance of the support and 
help of this office in his effort to provide for the 
teachers of his county the very best institute that 
his fund will warrant.” 

RESCUING RASCALS.—(X.) 

In rescuing rascals the main dependence should 
be upon the schools, but alas, too often teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents do not ap- 
preciate their opportunity, privilege, and respon- 
sibility. That the schools are doing much prevent- 
ive work is undeniable, and for this all honor is due 
those who teach and supervise, but there are many 
teachers and principals who as soon as a boy shows 
rascally traits “go for him” with a vengeance. We 
are not speaking in glittering generalities but of 
notorious instances by the hundreds in which men 
and women teachers could be named with records 
that are appalling. 

The worst phase of this evil is, perhaps, the denial 
of promotion to boys, sometimes as a punishment 
for misbehavior, sometimes because of failure to 
get a certain per cent. in some absurd lesson or 
test. If there be a public school crime it is the 
failure to promote pupils from grade to grade. 

No private school sins in this direction as does 
the ordinary public school. 

Most of the children that are kept back will 
never be in school more than eight years. To 
make such a child live a second year on a course of 
study that he disliked, ever. the first time, is to rob 
him of a year of school progress, of one-eighth of 
all the school preparation for life that he will ever 
get. Think of this responsibility! The probability 
is that a boy will have fifty years of business, social, 
domestic, and political life for whici his only school 
investment will be eight years. 

In each of the eight grades there is something 
that he will especially need to learn, but in no one of 
them is there much in which perfection at that 
time is indispensable. Take arithmetic for _ illus- 
tration. A boy should know how to add, sub- 
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tract, multiply, and divide, whoie numbers and 
simple fractions, how to compute interest, and 
should be given alot of facts about commercial 
papers and processes and much about mensuration 
or every-day geometry, but there is no year in the 
grades in which accuracy and rapidity are exclus- 
ively required. A boy will get practice in the fun- 
damental processes in the seventh and eighth 
grades as well as in the fourth and yet there are a 
hundred thousand boys in the public schools this 
year who will never so much as know that there is 
such a thing as computing interest, or know any- 
thing of commercial papers, or of the art of meas- 
urement as far as the schools are concerned, merely 
because they did not attain as much accuracy and 
rapidity in the fourth or fifth grades as “the sys- 
tem” said should be there attained. 

This would not be so bad were it not that such 
keeping back often makes truants, often leads to 
untimely leaving school and puts them for life in 
the unskilled class, yes, dooming them to a life of 
crime in which they can be skilful without the 
knowledge of the schools. Instead of trying to 
rescue rascals there are men and women who re- 
joice in the luxury of keeping boys back. 

Will the reader turn to the Journal of Education 
of November 7 and read “At the Gate of the City’’? 


ST. PAUL’S GREAT ADVANCE. 


I am inclined to believe that St. Paul 
has undertaken the most comprehensive ar- 
rangement for the professional stimulu, of 
city teachers of any of the large cities in 
the country. The Board of Education upon 
the recommendation of Superintendent Heeter 
has passed a rule providing for an annual 
maximum salary of $850 for all teachers in the city 
purely on time consideration, but a special of $900 
for all who could show in addition to experience 
two years or more professional training. As most 
of the teachers in the St. Paul grade schools are 
graduates of the city training school, for which 
credit is given for a year or a year and a half’s pro- 
fessional training, the rule passed by the Board 
meant that most of the teachers of the city would 
be required to do another half year’s professional 
work. They therefore arranged through Super- 
intendent Heeter with the School of Education of 
the University of Minnesota through five of its 
professors for regular and systematic courses of in- 
struction, to be given each Monday evening for a 
period of twenty-four weeks. These professors 
meet the teachers in the assembly room of the 
Central High school. The teachers select their 
subjects. No one is permitted to take more than 
two subjects. The maximum amount of time re- 
quired each week is four hours, and the University 
will give credit to all who do satisfactory work, 
which will be the basis of recognition by the Board 
of Education in St. Paul. These courses of lecture 
study have already begun with an enrollment of 
325 teachers. 

The Board has been fortunate in securing the co- 
operation of fifteen of the most responsible business 
men of the city, who have organized themselves into 
what is known as the St. Paul Institute of Science 
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and Letters. They are backing the whole product 
financially. 

In addition to the courses of instruction given 
the teachers as outlined above, this institute is 
offering free to the teachers four series of lectures 
of six numbers each—one series of six lectures 
by Professor William B. Owen of the School of 
Education of Chicago, another by Professor Nath- 
aniel Butler of the same institution, another by 
Professor W. R. French of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, and another by Professor Zug of the Art De- 
partment of the University of Chicago. 

We have gone into details in this matter to em- 
phasize the enthusiasm in St. Paul. 

-0-@-0- 
THE BEST TIME. 

The following letter was recently received by 

the editor :— 


Rapid City, S. D. 

“Dear sir:— 

“T would like to see in the Journal a discussion 
of the matter of best times for studies which have 
only two or three periods a week,—whether they 
would best be had on consecutive school days or 
separated school days. 

“H. E. M.” 

The editor has no wisdom on this subject. Will 
teachers with conviction please write us what they 
think? Our impression is that it is not wise to 
have them on consecutive days, but it is an opinion 
without adequate knowledge of the situation. 


FRATERNITIES AGAIN. 


W. H. Singleton of Washington, D. C., has this 
to say of high school fraternities :— 

“Against high school fraternities there is one 
absolutely irrefutable argument. The crux, the 
vice of them, is that the children learn something 
they may not tell their parents. All other argu- 
ments are subsidiary to and pale before this. That 
members of these fraternities become arrogant, 
assuming a caste; seek to control class organiza- 
tions, forming a clique; protect one another in de- 
linquencies, thus tending to insubordination, may 
be urged. But these, while forceful arguments 
against fraternities, are weak compared with the 
fact that secrecy in these organizations fosters, and 
necessarily there inheres in them, defiance of 
legally constituted authority in the ome and in the 
school.” 


The United States supreme court establishes the 
authority of Massachusetts to require the Inter- 
state Consolidated railway to carry public school 
children at a half fare. Its unanimous decision 
gives the supreme bench of the commonwealth 
most distinguished endorsement. The striking 
feature of the opinion, which was by Massachu- 
setts’ most famous living jurist, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, was that all but three members of the 
court held that the railway waived any question of 
the constitutionality of the state law when it ac- 
cepted its charter. Yet Justice Holmes himself 
held that the constitutionality of che law should be 
considered, but upheld its validity. 
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Dr. E. H. Cook, one time president of the N. E. 
A., died at Madison, Wis., on November 8. He 
was principal of the normal schools at West 
Chester, Pa., and Potsdam, N. Y., and of the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) high school, and was superintend- 
ent of Flushing, L. I. He had not been identified 
with education for many years, but was a promoter 
of mining and other interests. He was a native of 
Maine, and graduated at Bowdoin, class of ’66. 


Keep your eye out for Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor of 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Mrs. Alice C. D. Riley of 
Evanston, Ill. They are unsurpassed in their fields 
of school work, the former in writing songs for lit- 
tle people, the latter in teaching verse making by 
children. 


John E. Gunckel of Toledo is as important a 
factor in rescuing rascals as is Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey of Denver and Miss Julia Richman of New 
York. 


Primary teachers lost one of their noblest leaders 
when Miss Alice Reynolds left primary super- 
vision in New Haven for life and work in one of 
the best private schools for girls in the country. 


William H. Langdon, San Francisco’s great 
schoolmaster district attorney, one of America’s 
greatest men of the day, is in New York this week 
and will be in Boston next week. 


It is currently reported that the evil of keeping 
pupils after school is creeping back into practice. 
It is so senseless that its return seems impossible. 


The retirement of Mrs. Ellor G. Carlisle-Ripley 
as supervisor in Boston in February is deeply re- 
gretted by the profession. 

Belgium is spending $28,000,000 on the harbor 
at Antwerp. The whole world is tooming as well 
as the United States. 


Malden, Mass., women teachers report more 
than half of them have one or more dependent 
upon them. 


Mr. Dooley has done it—has defined corporal 
punishment, “the fun of licking some one who 
can’t fight back.” 


There was no politics in the election of the su- 
perintendent of Buffalo, for which “much thanks.” 


Women teachers must demonstrate their capa- 
bility by tackling the graded school problems. 


The Batavia idea is to the public schools what 
the juvenile court is in the legal world. 


The art of studying children is one of the 
noblest in the profession. 


Good weather in October is worth $50,000,000 
a day to the United States. 


Obstacles to educational progress should be a 
spur to intensified effort. 


Skill in organizing is entirely distinct from 
ability to teach. 
Public school property is worth $733,500,000. 


Oakland pays grade teachers $1,200!! 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

The financial situation is steadily improving. It 
would be too much to expect that so serious a 
flurry would pass without leaving troubles in its 
wake. The difficulty of obtaining currency has 
forced some concerns which are perfectly solvent 
to suspend operations for a time; and there is a 
curtailment of production in some lines of manu- 
facture which bears hardly upon wage earners. 
But the banks are taking up the bonds and certifi- 
cates which are embraced in Secretary Cortelyou’s 
proposals, and the result is immediately felt in a 
drop in the premium which currency has recently 
commanded. 
words have had some effect in tranquilizing the 
over-anxious, and in some instances they have been 
widely distributed locally, in different languages, 
to avert a run upon savings institutions. 


EMIGRATION INSTEAD OF IMMIGRATION. 

Meanwhile a movement has set in which prom- 
ises to bring some relief to the labor market by 
diminishing the pressure of those sceking employ- 
ment. There is usually an outward movement of 
aliens at this season of the year; men who have 
accumulated a little money at their employments 
in this country going back to their native places 
to the families left behind. But this year, this 
movement is 60 per cent. larger in volume than 
last year. The outward bound steamships are 
crowded to their utmost capacity with returning 
immigrants; and the number sailing from New 
York alone has reached a total of 25,000 weekly. 
The departing workmen are largely those who 
have been employed in industries which are curtail- 
ing production; and their migration leaves easier 
conditions for those who are left behind. 

TO SAVE THE NATURAL RESOURCES. 

President Roosevelt has very wisely summoned 
a conference of governors and members of Con- 
gress to meet at the White House next May in a 
three-days’ conference, to consider means for con- 
serving the natural resources of the country. In 
his letter conveying this invitation, he calls atten- 
tion to the frightful waste of our resources which 
has gone on until all of them are seriously de- 
pleted and some are totally exhausted. He de- 
scribes the question of finding means to conserve 
these resources as one of the most important now 
before the American people. The conference will 
be given a practical turn and will te kept from be- 
ing a mere talking in the air by the presence of 
expert investigators who will lay before the con- 
ference the actual conditions row prevailing. 
They will make a startling exhibit if we may judge 
from the recent report on the forests. 

CUBAN POLITICS AND POSSIBILITIES. 

The work of taking the Cuban census or regis- 
tration of voters has been completed. The com- 
mission which has been engaged upon the draft of 
a new electoral law has finished its work. With 
the completion of the census and the promulga- 
tion of this law, the way is opened for a restoration 
of self-government and the early withdrawal of 
the American forces. That is, of course, if condi- 


President Roosevelt’s reassuring ~ 


tions remain sufficiently tranquil to justify the con- 
clusion that the Cubans are in a condition to walk 
alone. If that condition is met, it is expected that 
the municipal elections will be ordered for next 
May and the presidential election for the follow- 
ing December, and that a new president of the 
Cuban republic may be inaugurated in May, 1909. 
But political parties in Cuba are sv bitterly at odds 
with each other that no one can predict what may 
happen with the United States removed from the 
safety valve. 
THE NOBEL PRIZES. 

Two of the Nobel prizes have been awarded. 
The prize for achievements in the department of 
chemistry goes to Sir William Crookes, the dis- 
coverer of thallium, the inventor of the radiometer, 
and more recently the discoverer of a widely-her- 
alded process of extracting nitric acid from the at- 
mosphere, which is expected to work great changes 
in agriculture and industry. The literary prize 
goes to Rudyard Kipling. Last year it went to 
Carducci. No one will dispute the justice of this 
award on general principles, but the judges who 
make the awards seem to have lost sight of the fact 
that it was provided in Nobel's will that the 
awards, in every case, should be for some worthy 
achievement during the preceding vear. It would 
be difficult to name such an achievement in the 
case of Mr. Kipling. 


PORTUGAL ASTIR WITH REVOLT. 

A revolutionary movement of threatening pro- 
portions has developed in Portugal, the undis- 
guised purpose of which is to rid the country of 
King Carlos and establish a republic on the ruins 
of the monarchy. The origin of the movement 
dates back to last May, when Premier Franco, be- 
ing defeated on a crucial question in parliament, 
declined to resign, and was sustained in this atti- 
tude by the King, who proceeded to dissolve par- 
liament. Since that time the government has been 
by means of royal decrees, and parliamen- 
tary institutions have been wholly in abey- 
ance. Naturally the people are indignant 
at this tampering with. their rights. To 
keep them quiet a censorship has been established 
upon the press, and an extraordinary tribunal 
has been established with power to judge without 
juries, any person charged with inciting political 
disturbances. This is rather too much like Russia 
to suit a people who have once enjoyed free insti- 
tutions, and an explosion may occur any day 
which will smash the absolutism for good. 


FIERCE FIGHTING IN ALGERIA, 


The French have had another taste of the diffi- 
culties of governing the fierce Arab populations in 
Africa. Not in Morocco this time, but in the 
extreme northwestern corner of Algeria and close 
to the Moroccan frontier, the French army has 
been called upon to withstand a desperate attack 
by ten thousand Arab horsemen, who charged and 
recharged with characteristic disregard of life. If 
the early reports are true, the Arabs paid for their 
temerity by the loss of 1,200 men, while the French 
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MUSIC CREDITS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Coatinued from page 601.) 


might have made her living in the profession of music is 
forced into an office or a shop. The high school should 
not and cannot turn out professional musicians, but it 
should not present an impassable barrier to those who 
have talent and who might choose music as a profession 
after leaving school. The loss of these four years, if it 
does not bar entirely from the profession, does prevent 
the best success and achievement. 

It is thought necessary to teach stenography or book- 
keeping in high schools because some boy or girl may 
have opportunities to work in these subjects. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a high school graduate who has acquired the 
proper mental habits of concentration and application to 
the matter in hand can master either subject inside of 
three months after leaving school. Credit is given in 
the high school for “cooking” lessons, but as a musician 
has said—and has demonstrated—“any woman with a 
properly-trained mind and a little common sense can, 
with the help of Mrs. Rohrer’s Cook Book, learn to cook 
inside of three weeks.” This is not true of music. In 
music, time and gradual growth are important factors. 

The other horn of the dilemma is to give up the hich 
school course. It is largely because this alternative has 
been forced upon our musical young people that musi- 
sians are considered narrow and lacking in general cul- 
ture. How often we hear the expression, “A mere musi- 
cian.” Whose fault is it? We must have musicians, 
but if a young person elects to be one he is cut off from 
all opportunities in other lines. Of course he is narrow! 

These and no doubt other considerations, particularly 
the fact that several eastern universities now credit mu- 
sic in their entrance examinations, led the New England 
Education League in co-operation with the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association and the music section of the 
National Educational Association in 1904 to bring out a 
report on an elective high school music course. Since 
then, and based on this report, several high schools—no- 
tably those of Chelsea, Brookline, and Springfield, Mass. 
—have established music courses which are elective and 
for which full credit is given. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to go into the details of those courses of 
study—that would supply material for another paper— 
but suffice it to say that In each case there are provided 
courses in what may be called musical appreciation for 
those who wish to know and appreciate music in a gen- 
eral way, and theoretical courses for those who wish to 
go more deeply into the subject. 

Right here certain practical difficulties are presented 
to every superintendent and high school principal. To 
earry out such a plan, a special instructor of music is re- 
quired in the high school. The supervisor of music in 
the grades cannot give the necessary time to It, and in 
many cases the supervisors have not the necessary 
training. 

It will be a long time before high schools generally 
will be able to furnish instruction for advanced musie 
study, but in the meantime there is an alternative sug- 
gested. In the outline furnished by the Chelsea high 
school, there are mentioned four special courses: Course 
A, music appreciation; course RB. theoretical; course C, 
applied music; course D, orchestral ensemble. The al- 
ternative above mentioned is found in course (, applied 
music. As stated in the outline. this course is “open to 
any pupils of the high school—for students of singing, 
pianoforte, organ, or instrument of the symphonic or- 
chestra.. Students in this course are given credit in the 
high school for outside study in music under private in- 
struction.” Here is the solution of the difficulty. Tet 
the musical pupil drop one or two subjects for which he 
has no taste and give the same amount of time to the 


study of music under a private teacher. He gains more 
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in actual development of power because this time is 
given to the subject that he loves and to it he will give his 
best effort. At the same time he is able to carry on the 
other subjects necessary for his general information 
and culture, and to have the discipline of the school and 
association with classmates. 

For working out the details of such a plan, the hearty 
and sympathetie co-operation of superintendents, high 
school principles, supervisors of music, and private mu- 
sic teachers will be required. The fact that a workable 
plan has been devised by two or three schools somewhat 
simplifies the proposition. Every school must work out 
the details to fit local conditions. In several of the mid- 
dle western states, the subject is under discussion, and 
it is hoped that some practical plan may be devised. It 
is a question that cannot be settled off-hand, neither can 
it be turned down as impractical and visionary. It is 
vital and must be reckoned with. Besides providing a 
means whereby musical young people may complete a 
high school course without sacrificing the subject which 
has their most intense interest, it will do much to put 
the music of the grades on a “‘saner and safer’ founda- 
tion. 

For years the supervisors have discussed “shall we 
teach the scale first and the song second, or the song 
first and the scale second,—shall it be the song and no 
scale, or the scale and no song,—the scale through the 
song, or the song through the scale,” and so on ad infini- 
tum. If primary music is looked upon as the founda- 
tion for advanced music study, just as primary reading 
is the basis of high school and college literature, many 
mists and vapors will disappear. 


WHO WROTE ?—(L.) 


(1) A famous “Life of Frederick the Great”? 
(2) “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire”? 
(3) “Scarlet Letter’? 

(4) “Views Afoot’? 

6) “Timothy Titcomb’s Letters’? 
(6) “Sesame and Lilies”? 

(7) “Paradise Lost’? 

(8) “Marmion”? 

(9) “The Seasons’? 

(10) “Thanatopsis” ? 

(11) “Hamlet’’? 

(12) “The Pathfinder’? 

(13) “Enoch Arden’? 

(14) “Alexander’s Feast’? 

(15) “America” (the song)? 

(16) “Lycidas”? 

(17) “Midsummer Night’s Dream’’? 
(18s) “Dunciad’’? 

(19) “Canterbury Tales’? 

(20) “Utopia”? 

(21) “The Schoolmaster’’? 

(22) “The Faerie Queen’? 

(23) “King Lear’? 

(24) “Every Man in His Humor’? 
(25) “Defense of Poesie’’? 

(26) “Novum Organum’’? 

(27) “The Merchant of Venice”? 
(28) “Bitter Sweet’? 

(29) “To a Water Fowl’? 

(30) “The Raven’? 

(31) “My Captain, Oh! My Captain’? 
(32) ‘Comus’’? 

(33) “Evangeline”? 

(34) “Pilgrim’s Progress” ? 

35) “The Vision of Sir Launfal’? 
(36) “The Complete Angler’? 

(37) “The Sketch Book”? 

(38) “The Saint’s Rest’? 

(39) “Compensation”? 
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(40) “Hudibras’”? 

(41) “Little Women’? 

(42) Absalom and Achitophel’’? 

(43) “Captain January”? ‘ 

(44) “The Spectator’? 

(45) “The Battle Hymn of the Republic’? 

(46) “The Tattler’? 

(47) “The Star Spangled Banner”? 

(48) “The Tale of a Tub’? 

(49) “Little Boy Blue’? 

(50) “Principia”? 

(51) “Don’t Cry, Little Girl, Don’t Cry’? 

(52) “The Innocents Abroad.” 

(53) “Ben Hur’? 

(54) “Elegy in the Country Churchyard”? 

(55) “The Man Without a Country”? 

(56) “Rasselas”? 

(57) “The Vagabonds”? 

(58) “The Deserted Village’? 

(59) “Romeo and Juliet’? 

(60) “Chambered Nautilus’? 

(61) “Night Thoughts”? 

(62) “House of Seven Gables’? 

(63) “Robinson Crusoe”? 

(64) “As You Like It’? 

(65) “Leather Stocking Tales”? 

(66) “Conciliation with America’? 

(67) “Snow Bound’? 

(68) “Wealth of Nations’? 

(69) “Conquest of Mexico’? 

(70) “The Task’? 

(71) “The Dutch Republic’? 

(72) “The Cotter’s Saturday Night’? 

(73) “Reply to Hayne’? 

(74) “The Lady of the Lake’? 

(75) “Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son” ? 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES. 


“MaGic SQUARES” WEKE HFID IN VENERATION BY THE 
EGYPTIANS AND PYTHAGOREANS, AND THEY CONSTI- 
TUTE THE OLDEST NUMERICAL PROBLEMS KNOWN TO 
MAN—BEWILDERING RESULTS OBTAINED BY SIMPLE 
METHODs. 


The art of arranging numbers in the form of squares, 
so that the sum of the various rows—vertical, horizontal, 
and diagonal—would in each case be the same, is, with- 
out question, the oldest of mathematical puzzles, 

The Egyptians and Pythagoreans held them in the 
greatest veneration—especially the latter, who dedicated 
them to the then known seven planets. 

The magic 34 square was probably the strangest 


freak of figures known at this time. : 

D | 10 11 8 

9 | 6 | 7 12 | 
* 
4 | 15 


This strange freak may be found in Durer’s ‘‘Melan- 
cholia.” engraved on copper in 1514, being included in 
the series of symbolical engravings of “The Death of 
the Devil,” “The Knight on Horseback,” etc. 

The aim in this instance, as shown by ancient writ- 
ings, was not only to obtain the same total (84) in the ten 
rows of four, but to discover as many symmetrical com- 
binations as possible giving the same result. According 
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to the ancients, “symmetrical combinations which no 
man could number” were to be found in this arrange- 
ment of the numbers from 1 to 16, inclusive. As an ex- 
ample, take 16, 3, 5, and 10, or 2, 8, 9, and 15, or 1, 9, 
16, and 8, and so on indefinitely. The result is the 
same. 


Another unique example is the following:— 


| 3 20 7 24 et 
| 16 8 25 12 4 
| 9 21 13 5 17 
| 

| 

| 29 14 1 18 10 
| 15 2 19 6 23 


In this case the sum is 65, and can be reached in an 
almost endless variety of combinations. However, there 
is one feature to be remembered in dealing with this 
problem, and that is that the central number (13) must 
be added to each combination except in the straight and 
diagonal lines. Thus: 20, 24, 2, 6, and 13, or 8, 12, 14, 
18, and 13, ete., each make the magic sum 65. 

The well-known ‘15 puzzle” is another illustration of 
the surprising feats which figures are sometimes made 
to play. The problem being to arrange in a square of 
three rows, three figures in each row, the numerals, 1 to 
% inclusive, in such a manner that each row—vertical, 
horizontal, or diagonal—will total 15. This is more dif- 
ficult than appears at first glance, unless you have the 
key, which is: place 5 in the centre, and let the four cor- 
ners be 2, 4, 6, and 8. The rest is easy. 
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This form differs from the 65 and 34 in that it ean 


only be added diagonally, horizontally, and vertically.— 
The Scrap Book. 


TOBACCO’S EFFECT ON HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS. 


The hurtful effect of tobacco on scholarship has been 
noticed by many teachers. This is not a new story. The 
matter of a concrete illustration taken from the records 
of work done by smokers and non-smokers is new. In 
order to bring the topic before the students in a practical 
way, in a morning talk, two lists of twenty-five students 
each were prepared. The students were selected for 
these lists without regard to grade, scholarship, age, 
color, or any other condition than one. One list con- 
sisted of twenty-five boys known to smoke. The other 
list consisted of twenty-five boys known not to smoke. 
The school records were then consulted, and yielded the 
following results:— 


Non-Smokers. Smokers 

Average sfanding in subjects........... 87% 74.62% 
Average number of subjects taken...... 5.04 4.36 
Number of question marks given be- 

cause work was incomplete....... 3 17 
Times excused before close of session... 1 4 
Average 98.16% 91.83% 


If the non-smokers were to take only 4.36 subjects, 
the work of the smokers, their average standing would 
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be 100.57 per cent. If the smokers were to attempt to do 
the work of the non-smokers, their average standing 
would be only 64.70 per cent. 

These results prove conclusively that the smoker (a) 
is more irregular in attendance, due to illness, and not 
being of sufficient resisting power to stand the work of 
the school; (b) is unable to carry the full quota of sub- 
jects in-school; (c) is unable to do as good work in the 
subjects he does carry as does the non-smoker. (d) He 
barely passes the work undertaken, if he passes at all, 
more often not passing. He does a less quantity and a 
poorer quality of work. The weakening action of to- 
bacco on a growing mind is clearly demonstrated. The 
partly-grown boy needs all of his strength for intellectual 
development and for his studies if he would get the best 
from his school life. 


BROWNING’S RHINOCEROS. 


The following from the New York Times is too good 
to be side-tracked:— 

“New light on Browning. The greatest of Victorian 
poets, the wizard of cryptic verse, has not till“now, we 
believe, been introduced to the world as a writer of lim- 
ericks. Very likely he never became a besotted victim 
of the habit; but there is of record, at least, one example 
of his indulgence in the game which is now diverting 
readers of the New York Sunday Times. Sir Richard 
Jebb tells, in the volume of his ‘Life and Letters,’ just 
issued, of a dinner with Leslie Stephen at which Brown- 
ing was present. The great poet, who is responsible ior 
more grotesque rhymes than any other writer in the lan- 
guage, was challenged to supply a rhyme with rhinoceros. 
Whereupon he manufactured the following lines:— 

“ ‘Whenever you see a rhinoceros, 

If a tree be in sight, 
Climb quick, for his might _ 
Is a match for the gods—he would toss Eros! 


vy 


MIDDLE WEST CLAIMS IT. 


My Dear Dr. Winship: Not one of the great universi- 
ties of the great West did it first, but the great agri- 
cultural college of the Middle West did it before Har- 
yard, although in no manner would we detract from her 
leadership. 

Our forestry department has a forest of 42,680 acres, 
in which our forestry students receive practical training, 
with pay, during the summer. Right at hand they have 
a forest of 175 acres, in which they do daily work. Care- 
ful measurements have been made and classified of the 
growth in this forest for thirteen years. They have a 


pinetum, an arboretum, and nurseries. On the campus © 


of a hundred acres are over 600 varieties of trees. Bet- 
ter than all, we have sixty-five forestry students, prob- 
ably the largest enrollment in any forestry school in the 
world. ‘ 

Come to see us and get acquainted with the big things 
we have here. Those Michigan State Association items 
have ginger! Most sincerely yours, 

Thomas C, Blaisdell. 

Michigan Agricultural College. 

SUPERINTENDENT E. L. Sitver, Portsmouth, 
N. H.: There is a new and widespread spirit in the 
American high school which manifests itself in 
many ways. This spirit is a sign of the times and 
is due to a gradual evolution, both in the home 
and in the school. The pupils in the public high 
schools all over the land are showing that they 
are competent to plan and execute successfully 
large undertakings, such as ‘the management of 
class entertainments, athletic teams, and school 
magazines, 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE LITERATURE OF ROGUERY. By F. W. 
Chandler, professor of English in Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 
vols. Price, $3.00 net. 

“The Literature of Roguery” is a contribution to lit- 
erary history of uncommon novelty and interest. No at- 
tempt has hitherto been made to take account of the 
whole mass of literature dealing with the rogue and 
his friends, the beggar and the criminal. The present 
work begins by describing concisely the earlier appear- 
ances of the rascal as a typical figure in the literatures 
of Spain, France, Germany, and Holland. Next the au- 
thor traces its history through the beggar-books and 
conny-catching pamphlets of the Elizabethan age, the 
lives of the great highwaymen of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, down to the tramps and gentlemen- 
burglars of our own day. The most important literary 
form discussed is that of the so-called picaresque 
novel; and the origin and development of th's tyre 
of romance, as it flourished in England, are here for the 
first time authoritatively cleared up. But roguery is 
found entering literature by other gates than that of the 
novel. Criminal biographies, prison chronicles, drama, 
opera, sociological studies, and lyrie verse are all shown 
to share the field here surveyed, and a vast amount of 
material hitherto ignored both by the literary historian 
and the general reader is brought to light. The greater 
writers who are shown to have contributed materially 
to the literature of rascality include Shakespeare anid 
several of his contemporary dramatists, Defoe, Fielding, 
Smollett, Seott, Ainsworth, Bulwer, Lever, Marryat, 
Dickens, Reade, Thackeray, and George Borrow. The 
indebtedness of many of these authors to the picaresque 
tradition has not before been pointed out. One of the 
most interesting contributions in the more modern part 
of the field is the placing of the detective story in its 
historic relation to previous chronicles of villainy, by 
showing that it enables the reader to get all the excite- 
ment of the older criminal narratives with the addi- 
tional advantage of sympathy with the leading figure. 
who is now the representative of justice instead of 
crime. Few recent works contain at once so much that 
is fresh and suggestive to the student of books and so 


— that is entertaining to the student of human na- 
ure, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE TEN COM- 
MANDMENTS. By Ernest Thompson Seton. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth (44% x 7%). Price, 
50 cents. 

This is probably Ernest Thompson Seton’s most inter- 
esting and important work. It is a companion piece to 
William <A. Knight's “Song of Our Syrian Guest,” of 
which several hundred thousand copies have been sold, 
and this ought to rival that gem by Mr. Knight. To 
Mr. Seton the ‘Ten Commandments are not arbitrary 
laws given to man, but are fundamental laws of all 
highly developed animals, and he believes that he has 
traced these laws, as the ten great principles on which 
human society is founded, through animal disaster from 
the breach of these principles. He is confident that 
there are two disasters commonly discernible—the di- 
rect punishment of the individual by those he wronged, 
and a slow and general visitation on the whole race of 
the criminal, as the working out of the law. The for- 
mer is objective, the latter subjective. Mr. Seton ar- 
ranges the commandments differently from the arrange- 
ment in Exodus, taking the last six first, beginning with 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” He does not treat 
of the first four, which he styles “spiritual”; with the last 
four, or the physical, he deals skilfully. The fifth is il- 
lustrated by the experience of the hen and her chicks, a 
mother bear and her cubs, a mother deer and her young. 
It is a fascinating chapter teaching that the relation of 
child to parent has been a long time in successful opeia- 
tion, and the fruits of disobedience are understood 
throughout the animal kingdom. The law against mur- 
der is illustrated in many ways and by many animals, 
The principle of purity in the seventh commandment is 
taught with great force by calling attention to the fact 
that animals high in the scale of fecundity are low in the 
scale of general development, and are periodically 
scourged by epidemic plagues. He disposes of the old 
theory that among animals a polygamous life is best by 
showing that it is not so. To this commandment Mr. 
Seton gives most attention. The study is fascinating in 
the extreme in every chapter. 
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THE ART LITERATURE THIRD READER. By 
Frances Elizabeth Chutter and Eulalie Osgood Grover. 
Every illustration is a famous painting. Chicago: 
Atkinson, Mentzer, & Grover. 

‘The Art Literature Readers” magnify art, true art, in 
the school and adapt it to the life of the child more com- 
pletely and skilfully than does any other series. Au- 
thors and publishers have a noble purpose, a real mes- 
sage for the schools. What others do in part they do 
completely. There would seem to be no chance for ar- 
gument as to the reasonableness of having one book out 
of the many that are read in the third grade devoted to 
art. Sooner or later the readers for the lower grades 
will be differentiated, one for masterpieces, one for na- 
ture, one for ethics, one for art. Here is the one for art, 
and its literature is artistic. 


SONGS OF THE AVERAGE MAN. By Sam Walter 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems.” Illustrated 
by Merle Johnson. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. Cloth. 182 pp. With 63 poems fresh from the 
mint. Price, $1.20. 

Sam Walter Foss has a personal following that is 
highly complimentary. Recently a mining camp in Mon- 
tana declared they must see and hear Sam Walter Foss, 
and put up $200, and got the three leading cities in Mon- 
tana to arrange for him likewise, and took him out there 
on a pleasant and profitable outing. This is the fifth 
book of his verses that has been published, and each has 
bad a large sale. Not often has a poet of to-day had as 
profitable market for five volumes of his verses as has 
the librarian of the Somerville public library. Mr. Foss 
is in great demand for “an evening with verse.” He is 
a son of the Granite state, a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, ’82. Sam Walter Foss always says something. He 
never writes as an athlete in rhyme or rhythm, but be- 
cause he has a message and a way of saying it that 
readers like, and he writes for those who like his verses 
rather than for the critics whom he deliciously describes 
in ’The Growth of the Critic.” Other verses that say re- 
freshing things are: “From Butte to Boston,” ‘Mon- 
tana,” “Jamestown,” and sixty others, the best of all be- 
ing “If a Man Could be Born When He’s Old” :— 

“Tf a man could be born when he’s old, 
And gradually grow young, 

The wisdom he'd gain and the love he'd attain 
Are not easily said or sung. 

If I knew as much as my boy, 
Who is six times younger than I, 

I'd have a sufficience of general omniscience, 
Be finished and ready to die.y 


BOOK OF PLAYS FOR LITTLE ACTORS. By Emma 
L. Johnston, principal, and Madalene D. Barnum, 
teacher of English, Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. With illustrations, Price, 30 
cents. 

This little book will give school children a great deal 
of pleasure, and will train them both in, expressive oral 
reading, and in intelligent silent reading. The volume 
has been prepared to meet the expressed wants of many 
teachers who recognize the value of dramatic represen- 
tations at school. It comprises a series of little plays 
based upon familiar nursery rhymes and stories, such as 
“Mary and Her Lamb,” “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
“The Spider and the Fly,” “Old Mother Hubbard,” and 
many others. These plays are adapted to the use of the 
youngest children at school, and are equally suitable for 
reading or for acting in the first or second years. The 
numerous illustrations are most attractive. 


CULTURE BY CONVERSATION. 
author of “Intellectual Pursuits.” 
Mead & Co. Price, $1.20 net. 

All honor to every help in magnifying conversation as 

a fine art. Long years ago Samuel Johnson in defend- 

ing Shakespeare’s style made an eloquent plea for appre- 

ciation of the value of conversation. Never did it do a 

fractional part of what it is doing to-day, and yet its 

value can be greatly enhanced by the extended reading 
of such a book as “Culture by Conversation,” whose aim 
is to show by precept and example what a mighty fac- 
tor in education and culture the practice of conversation 
may be made; and to point out what golden opportuni- 
ties for culture, for knowledge and wisdom, for a suc- 
cessful and beneficial career, lie within the grasp of all, 
and to indicate what crowning advantages may 

gained by this little-thought-of and little-cared-for prac- 
tice of sincere and frank outpouring of the mind in 
familiar conversation, not only with well-educated 


By Robert Waters, 
New York: Dodd, 
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people, but with men and women of all ranks and 
classes. 


PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT, ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By Bernard Cronson, Ph. D., New York. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, 
90 cents net. 

This is an exhaustive treatment of pupil government 
and is bound with blank inter-leaves, that one May con- 
tinue to perfect it as his knowledge of experiment and 
his experiences grow. No one questions the demand for 
a work that will give a rational insight into the system 
of pupil self-government. This is warranted by the in- 
terest manifested in this subject and by the inherent 
value of the scheme itself. A movement whose 
existence is sanctioned by empirical knowledge alone 
must not be judged by the number of failures which 
mark its progress, but by the number of its successes; 
for, in this case, success points to efficiency, while fail- 
ure points to the existence of untoward circumstances, 
It has succeeded in several authenticated. instances, and 
this success is proof positive that it possesses the power 
ascribed to it: it has, however, failed in a great many 
other instances, and the only reasonable explanation 
that can be given for these failures is that they were 
caused by the absence of conditions favorable to its suc- 
cess. The causes of these successes and failures, more- 
over, are also the causes of the different opinions con- 
cerning the value of the scheme as an agent in the moral 
uplifting of the children—opinions the truth or falsity of 
which can be determined only by rational insight. The 
scheme also calls for deeper investigation into its na- 
ture. conditions, limitations, and powers, because it is 
the concrete embodiment of a psychological truth which 
may be converted into a useful agent in the moral train- 
ing of children. 

A TUSCAN CHILDHOOD. By Lisi Cipriani: Cover 
picture by Maxfield Parrish. New York: The Century 
Company. Price, $1.25 net. 

Lisi Cipriani was the fourth of seven interesting and 
precocious children in an Italian patrician family; and in 
this book she has set down the narrative of her child- 
hood, a record of novel interest, much humor, and some 
pathos. It is no cut-and-dried account, but a happily 
wandering story of seven clever, mischievous, loyally 
affectionate brothers and sisters who passed from Italian 
wet-nurses to English nurses, and on to German gover- 
nesses and tutors; who lived alternately at Pisa and 
Leghorn; and who in their later years find compensations 
for death and loss of fortune and voluntary exile in the 
strong love “fostered between us brothers and sisters, a 
love upon which death has set a seal that bars all change, 
Through this bond of our childhood we remain seven, 
though ‘some of us in the churchyard lie’; and the rest 
are separated by lands and seas.” Till the closing chap- 
ter the child’s point of view is delightfully retained; and 
the reader is one with the work and play and mischief 
of Alick and Lisi, Ritchie and Baby. and the others, find- 
ing child nature much the same all the world over, but 
enjoying the unfamiliar scenes of life in “a nestful of 


young patricians,” under unusual conditions of rank, 
wealth, and culture. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
By Irving Wilson Voorhees. New York: The Broad- 
way Publishing Company. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This is the most delightful little Huxley book for 
teachers that has yet appeared. It brings us the man at 
his best in his best attitude toward the expression of the 
wonderful truths as he saw them first of all men. After 
a charming introduction to the man himself the reader 
is brought into close and vital relation to his teachings 
of biology, theology, education, psychology, and morals, 
and his teachings concerning the gospel work and con- 
cerning individual rights. The most admirable feature 
of the book is, perhaps, its presentation of Huxley as he 
was at the same time that it reveals what he did. The 
life and teachings of Huxley are elsewhere given in ex- 
tenso, but everything is here that is there, only it is In 
miniature, as it were. 

—_0——_ 
BOUKS RECEIVED. 
“The Community and the Citizen.” By A. W. Dunn. Price, 75 cents. 

Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 


“First Lessons in Civics.’ By S. E. Forman, Ph. D. New Yorks 
American Book Company. 

“Grant, Lincoln and the Freedmen.” By John Eaton. New York: 
Longmans. Green & Co. 

“Moral Training in the Public Schools.”’ Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Gray Ladv ani the Birds.” By Mabel Osgood Wright. Price,$1.75. 
—-'The Seven Ages of Washington.”’ By Owen Wister. Price, $2.00. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Enterprise and the Productive Process.” By F. B. Hawley. 
New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
asathorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
comprehensive. Copy should be received 
ae itor not later than Friday preceding 
of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
December 20-21: Southern Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, Los 
Angeles; H. A. Adrian, Santa 
Barbara, president. 


December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 26, 27, 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 

lantic City. 

December 26, 27, 28: High School 
Department, Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Association, Harrisburg. 

December 26, 27, 28: Southern Edu- 
eational Association, Lexington, 
Ky.; president, R. J. Tighe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; secretary, J. B. Cun- 
ningham, Birmingham, Ala. 

December 30, 31-January 1: Asso- 
ciated School Boards of South Da- 
kota, Watertown. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines, F. E. Lark, president, 
Onawa; Frederick E. Bolton, chair- 
man of executive committee, Iowa 
City. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

December: California Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Santa Cruz; Morris 
Dailey, San Jose, president. 


December 31-January 1-2: Washington 
State Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 

January 1, 2, 3: Minnesota Bduca- 
tional Association, St. Paul. 

February, 1908: Department of Su- 
perintendence; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark.; 
at Washington, D. C. 

February 25-26-27: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Jane 30-July 1-2: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
C. Adams, Williamstown, president. 

June 29-July3: National Educational 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; seeretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, .Ohio. 


WDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 
November 29-30: Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland; 

' president, Woodrow Wilson, 
Princeton University, N. J.; secre- 
tary, A. H. Quinn, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
at College of the City of New 

York. 

December 26-28: Associated Aca- 
demic Principals; president, Super- 
intenéent Avery W. Skinner, 
Oneida: secretary, Superintendent 


W. J. Deans, Elmira; at Syra- 
cuse. 

December 27: Classical Teachers’ 
Association; president, Professor 


Frank Smalley, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse; secretary, F. R. 
Parker, Elmira; at Syracuse. 
December 26-28: Council of Gram- 
mar Schoo! Principals; president, 
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R. H. Savage, Rochester; recording 
secretary, John BH. Healy, Troy; 
corresponding secretary, Miss C. 
A. Farber, Rochester; at Syracuse. 


December 27: Arts Teachers’ Club; 
president, Miss Stella Skinner, 
New Paltz; secretary, Miss Katha- 
rine Saunders, Auburn; at Syra- 
cuse. 


December 26-28: Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; president, Professor George 
P. Bristol, Ithaca; secretary, Ly- 
man A. Best, 748 Carroll street, 
Brooklyn; at Syracuse. 


December 26-28: Science Teachers’ 
Association; president, J. Ss. 
Shearer, Cornell University, Ithaca; 
secretary, J. E. Stannard, Green- 
wich, Conn.; at Ithaca. 

December 27, 28: Training Teachers’ 
Conference; president, Superin- 
tendent S. J. Slawson, Olean; sec- 
retary, Principal J. D. Bigelow, 
Moravia; at Syracuse. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following have been chosen as 
the ofticers of the Hampden County 


Teachers’ Association for 108: 
President, John C. Gray, Chicopee; 
secretary, Miss Elizabeth Arnold, 
Holyoke. 


HADLEY. The annual meeting of 
the trustees of Hopkins academy in 
Hadley was held November 30. The 
meeting was marked by the circum- 
stance that it chanced to fall upon the 
250th anniversary of the death of 
Governor Hopkins, the founder of 
the academy, and by the unusual fea+« 
tures of a dinner and addresses, At 
the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, J. C. 
Hammond of Northampton;  vice- 
president, Rev. J. W. Lane; secre- 
tary, Dr. F. H. Smith; treasurer, Wil- 
liam P. Porter of Springfield; execu- 
tive committee, J. C. Hammond, Dr. 
F. H. Smith, F. 8S. Reynolds. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Porter 
was elected to serve his twenty- 
seventh year as treasurer, and that 
his father was his predecessor in the 
office. The funds now amount to 
$105,000, and the income of the past 
year amounted to $5,300, which, in 
spite of panic times, is $200 more 
than that of the preceding year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The city of 
Providence is proud of the fact that a 
“fresh-air school,’ new to the coun- 
try, is to be first tried in this city. 
Recommendations for the establish- 
ment of such a school haye just been 
adopted by the school board, but the 
plan was first suggested by promi- 
nent physicians and earnestly en- 
dorsed by Superintendent of Schcols 
Walter Small. By means of such a 
special school children constitution- 
ally weak and anaemic will receive 
the benefit of fresh air and abundant 
sunshine, and at the same time the 
instruction and mental stimulus 
given to normal pupils. According to 
present plans, one room is to be de- 
voted to the purpose, taking pupils 
from all grades; the room will be 
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open to such extent that air and sun- 
shine can penetrate to the farthest 
corner. In rainy weather sashes, 
which will be substituted for the 
walls, can be closed and the room 
made comfortable. Physicians wil} 
look «after the work in so far as to 
see that children are properly clothed 
and to observe changes in their con- 
dition. As some one stated, if the 
gaining of strength and education can 
be carried on at the same time 
among frail and diseased children, a 
charity of the highest public impor- 
tance is within reach. 


ATLANTIC STATES, 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. New York 
University has decided to accept the 
plan of the state educational depart- 
ment at Albany for college entrance 
diplomas to be issued to high school 
grade students by the state regents, 
for acceptance by colleges and 
schools of applied science of the uni- 
versities of the state for admission to 
the freshman class. Hereafter every 
high school boy who wins this di- 
ploma may enter the freshman class 
at New York University free from 
conditions. The figures of registra- 
tion at New York Univerity are 
3.308, distributed as follows: College 
of Arts, men, 135: Washington 
Square College divis‘on, men, 144; 
Washington Square Col'ege div'sion, 
women, 136; scientific schools, 201; 
law, 845: medicine. 475; graduate 
school, 252: commerce, 675; peda- 
xogy, 420; veterinary, 25. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 
BLOOMINGTON. Central Illinois 
teachers are loyally supporting Sher- 
man Cass, who is a prisoner in the 
Champaign county jail, because he 
will not pay a judgment of $1,0°0 


obtained against him by the father of 
one of his pupils, it being declared 
that in whipping the pupil, a lad of 
twelve, he injured his spine, crippling 
him for life. Miss Annie Kelley, a 
teacher who assisted in the nunish- 
ment, was also fined, but left the 
county. Although Cass is said to 
have sufficient money to pay the 
judgment, he declined to do so and 
has remained in jail for nearly two 
months. The father of the iniured 
bo¥ is paying the board of Cass at 
the rate of $3.50 a week, the Il'nois 
law requiring such payment when 
there is imprisonment for debt. The 
father says that he will continue to 
pay this board as long as the statutes 
permit him and Cass is equally deter- 
mined that he will remain in prison. 
The case has no parallel. The con- 
dition of the lad injured by the two 
teachers does not improve, 
spinal column of the lad was injured 
in such a manner that the head falls 
forward upon the chest unless re- 
strained by a brace and straps. Sur- 
geons who have examined the loy 
say that the case is hopeless. Te 
teachers say the boy was incorrigib’e. 
They say they were only acting in 
behalf of the good order and welfare 
of the other pupils. 


CHICAGO. The meeting of tle 
National Society for the Promo‘ion 
of Industrial Education will be held 
at Chicago January 23, 24, and 25. 
Thursday, January 23, there will he 
a publie dinner at 6.30 p. m., followel 
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by an address upon the topic: “In- 
dustrial Education as an Essential 
Factor in Our National Prosperity.” 
The dinner will take place at the Au- 
ditorium hotel, and the meetings will 
be held at the Art Institute, where 
the headquarters of the society will 
be established. Friday morning the 
subject will be: “The Apprenticeship 
System as a Means of Promoting In- 
dustrial Efficiency”; in the afternoon 
the subject will be: “The Place of the 
Trade School in Industrial Educa- 
tion,” and in the evening the subject 
will be “The Wage-earner’s Benefit 
from Industrial Education.” On Sat- 
urday morning there will be ad- 
dresses and discussion on the subject, 
“The True Ideal of a Public School 
System That Aims to Benefit All.” 
Saturday afternoon there will be a 
meeting of members of state com- 
mittees and the annual business 
meeting of the national society. 
Principal Charles F. Warner of the 
Technical high school in this city isa 
member of the Massachusetts state 
committee of the society. 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. A graduate schoo! of 


202, a freshman class of 831, and a 
total attendance on November 1 of 
2,977 are shown by the new directory 
of the University of Wisconsin. The 
Graduate school showed an increase 
of 47, more than 30 per cent. ever the 
attendance of last year. The fresh- 
man class is the largest in the history 
of the university, the increase being 
192, or 30 per cent. The total enroll- 
ment of 2,977 is an increase of nearly 
10 per cent. over that of last year. 
With the addition. of the students in 
the agricultural and dairy courze:, 
the 665 in the summer session and 
those entering the second semester. 
the total enrollment for the year will 
be between 4,000 and 4,100. In the 
College of Letters and Science there 
are 1,683 students, an increase of 180, 
or 11 per cent. There are 492 fresh- 
men in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence, an increase of 120. In the Col- 
lege of Engineering 897 students are 
enrolled, a gain of 97, or 11 per cent. 
The freshmen in the College of Engi- 
neering number 312, an increase of 
81. Of the total gain in attendance 
in the whole university, 192 students, 
or 72 per cent., is in the’ freshman 
class. The next largest gain is in the 
Graduate School, with 202 students, 
an increase of 47. The comp’'ete 
summary by colleges and courses is 
as follows: College of Letters and 
Science, 1,683: College of Engineer- 
ing, S79: College of Law, 146: Col'eze 
of Agriculture, 149; new College of 
Medicine, 24: Graduate school, 202: 
course for normal school graduates, 
71; School of Music, 202: course in 
commerce, 217; course in pharmacy, 
33. 
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lost only a handful. But even if this 
is so, the incident illustrates anew 
the desperate daring of which the 
Arabs are capable when stirrel by 
fanaticism, or perhaps we should say 
in the case of a different people, by 
patriotism. There are likely to be 


-‘many such episodes as this both in 


Algeria and Morocco before the Afri- 
can situation has quieted. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


is now ready. 
gressive teachers. 
addressing our nearest office. 


The New and Eolarged 


BRADLEY CATALOGUE 
ot KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 


and DRAWING MATERIALS 


It is a guide and reference book, indispensable to pro- 
Sent free on request. 


WATER COLORS, 


Write for a copy to-day, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
Boston New York 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mess. 
Atlanta San Francisco 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and 
Pedago 
the student a knowledge of his own powers im 


in America. It aims tw develop ip 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or ap 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory met scsalons. Catalogue and full information 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTH ¥ I1( K, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON 
EOW BOSTON MASS, 


College Notes. 


The University of Illinois has just 
acquired by purchase the library of 
Dr. William Dittenberger, professor 
of classical philology in the Univer- 
sity of Halle. The library is one of 
the most valuable collections which 
has come upon the market for many 
years and represents the labor of one 
of the most distinguished scholars of 
Germany in the field of classical lit- 
erature and philology. It contains 
about 3,000 volumes. William  Dit- 
tenberger was a man of unusual 
breadth of scholarship and sympathy. 
He was not merely a dry-as-dust 
bookworm, devoted as he was to the 
advance of philologigal science, but 
was an active, energetic, and public- 
spirited citizen in one of the leading 
cities of Germany. Although profe:s- 
sor of Greek, and giving the toil of a 
lifetime to the study of Greek civili- 
zation, he was for many years presi- 
dent of the municipal council of his 
native city. 

The library is especially rich in 
epigraphical and paleographical 
works and is especially valuable 
from this point of view. At the 
same time it covers completely the 
wide field of classical philology. The 
works in both Greek and Latin, 
poets and prose writers are repre- 
sented by the best of the old editions 
and the more recent special works. 
The library is not one which has been 
allowed to deteriorate because of 
disuse, as so often happens in the 
case of elderly men, but is the library 
of aman who was continuously at 
work to the very hour of his death 
It was therefore constantly increased 
and kept up to date. 

This collection will go a long way 
toward making the University of Il- 
linois an important centre for the 
study of the classical languages and 
ancient history and archeology. 


“Statistics of American colleges go 
to show that the youth of to-day are 
of a higher grade of physical develop- 
ment than their predecessors in aca- 
demic studies. The boys who go to 
college are taller and heavier. The 
girls are of greater height, weight, and 
chest girth. Especially is this not'ce- 
able in a comparison that reaches 
hack half a century. Even the fig- 
ures of twenty-five years ago show a 
marked advance,” says the Yale Al- 


umni Weekly. “Of the girls exam- 
ined at Smith College in 1900-03, 
those at seventeen years show a sU- 
periority of a half-inch in beight, 
three pounds in weight, and two 
thirds of an inch in chest girth over 
those at the same age in 1883-88. At 
eighteen years the superiority 
amounted to three-fifths of an inch in 
height, nearly three pounds in 
weight, and a half-inch in chest girth. 
These are in general corroborated by 
figures from Wellesley, Oberlin, Chi- 
cago, and Mount Holyoke Colleges. 
As for the boys, taking Amherst Col- 
lege as a fair example, the measure- 
ments of the entering classes for the 
years since 1903 show the average 
height, weight, and strength to be 
greater than in preceding year:. This 
is not due to an increase in age, since 
the average age of entrance has de- 
creased. How much of this improve- 
ment is due to the practice of ath- 
letics, and how much to the general 
improvement in the conditions of liv- 
ing, remains to be calculated. But it 
is significant that to-day the general 
health of students is better at gradu- 
ation than on entering college.” 

The proposal for the exchange of 
American and Danish professors _has 
been given an impetus by the interest 
taken in the matter by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia 


A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing. held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Fastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac 
Pitman writer) carried off the Fagan Inter- 
national Cup. and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of “‘Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest. 


TSAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 UnionSq, NY 
A SELECT TWO MONTHS’ $ 
UTOP@ summer Tour — onty 
Best tours, extending to 
British Isles, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France and. 
Greece, at luwest rates. Apply at once, 8S. H. 
LONGLEY, 314 Main Street, Worcester, Mass, 
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THAT REMINDS ME! 


Since Schools Opened for the Fall Term our ENkKOLLIMENT has greatly 
INCREASED, so that we will need another supply of the famous HOLDEN 
They are, as usual, up to the ** Holden Standard.”’ | 


(Signed) 


This Will Remind You! 


That the INSIDE of the books are commencing to show wear and 


BOOK COVERS. 


to break away. 


EACH TEACHER’S DESK supplied with an outfit of 
HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 

HOLDEN PAT. T” BACK BINDER | 

HOLDEN IMPORTED TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Enables Repairs to be made as SOON as they occur. . 
MONEY, TIME AND BOOKS SAVED. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. | 


th 


SUPT. OF SCHOOLS. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST | 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


University, and Dr. Maurice F. 
Egan, the American minister to Den- 
mark. Mr. Egan, on the advice of 
President Butler, will endeavor to 
arrange for Professor William Henry 
Schofield of Harvard University to 
visit Denmark. It is hoped also that 
Arthur T. Hadley, president of Yale 
University, will lecture in Copen- 
hagen. Both Professor Schofield and 
President Hadley are in Europe. 
The former is visiting professor at 
the University of Berlin, and the lat- 
ter holds the “Roosevelt professor- 
ship’ at the same university for the 
year 1907-08. 

A farm at Stamford, Conn., has 
been acquired by Columbia Univer- 
sity and will be utilized in connection 
with the work of the department of 
zoology. The idea of the farm is to 
provide for the faculty of zoology a 
suitable place for the breeding of 
dogs, pigeons, guinea pigs, mice, etc. 
While the farm, it is said, will never 
take the place of certain work along 
the same lines, done in the labora- 
tories, it is considered a most impor- 
tant adjunct to the department, in- 
asmuch as it furnishes better facili- 
ties for the scientific study of hered- 
ity. For some time this work has 
been carried on in cramped quarters 
in thé garret of Schermerhorn hall, 
but the results have not been en- 
tirely satisfactory. The farm, con- 
sisting of fifty acres, has been put in 
charge of Mr. Goodale, a graduate 
student. Investigations will soon be 
in progress. Professor Wilson, head 
of the department of zoology, hopes 
ultimately to establish an experi- 
mental station for pedigree breeding, 
to be placed under the control of the 
university. 

Professor B. J. Harrington, profes- 
sor of chemistry in the faculty of 
arts at McGill College, died in Mon- 
treal November 29. Professor Har- 
rington was at St. Andrews, P. 
Q., August 5, 1848. He was gradu- 
ated from McGill College and entered 
Yale University. He was graduated 
from the latter institution in 1871. 
Professor Harrington was appointed 
lecturer in chemistry at the McGill 
College in 1871, and the following 
year succeeded Dr. T. Sterry Hunt 
as chemist and mineralogist to the 
geological survey of Canada. He 
held both positions for seven years, 
and then resigned from the geological 
survey of Canada in order to devote 


his entire time to teaching at the Mc- 
Gill College. In 1883 Professor Har- 
rington was appointed David Green- 
shields professor of chemistry and 
mineralogy. He lectured outside the 
college on these subjects for many 
years, and obtained the first honors 
in natural science and the Logan gold 
medal at Yale University. He had 
been president of the Natural His- 
tory Society of Canada and had 
served in the same capacity for the 
chemical and physical section of the 
Royal Society of Canada. 

The memorial committee of the 
Alumni Association of the University 
of Michigan has the satisfaction of 
seeing the foundations laid of the fu- 
ture memorial hall. The contract 
which has beenelet calls for the in- 
closed building only, without the in- 
terior furnishings, for $107,103. The 
university has promised an additional 
$50,000 as soon as the sum raised 
reaches $132,000. The building, 
which * stands on the southwest cor- 
ner of the campus, will contain, in 
addition to the memorial hall, which 
is to be lined with tablets, paintings, 
and statues of famous alumni of the 
university, accommodations for the 
entire art collection of the university, 
asmall but convenient auditorium, 
and accommodations for the Alumni 
Association, as well as a room for so- 
cial gatherings of various sorts. 


Harvard University has received 
a large oil painting of Professor 
James Mills Peirce, 53, formerly pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the Scien- 
tific School. The portrait, which 
comes from Professor Peirce’s sister, 
will be hung in the faculty room of 
University hall for the present, pend- 
ing settlement of Professor Peirce’s 
estate. The walls of the faculty 
room are already nearly covered with 
the portraits of many professors ani 
officers of the university. Profesor 
Peirce was the son of a famous Har- 
vard professor, Benjamin Peirce, 
He himself became associate profes- 
sor of mathematics in 1861, and in 
1869 full professor of mathematics. 
This position he held until 1885, when 
he hecame Perkins professor of 
mathematics and astronomy, in 
which he continued until his death in 
1905. His long connection with the 
university made him one of the best 
known of its professors, and his 
death two years ago, occurring in ‘h2 
same year with that of Dean Shaler, 


was a great loss to the Lawrence §c'- 
entific School. 

Bryn Mawr College has suffered a 
loss in the recent death of David 
Scull, the president of the board of 
trustees, and of the board of direc- 
tors. He was one of the trustees ap- 
pointed at the opening of the college 
in 1885, by the founder, Dr. Joseph 
W. Taylor, and he served in various 
offices, as secretary of the board from 
1885 to 1893, as treasurer from 1893 
to 1896, and later as_ vice-president 
and president. He was chairman of 
the building committee for nine‘e2n 
years, and used to visit the colege 
once or twice a week, and work with 
energy for its welfare. 

By a recent vote of the faculty of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology there are provided in each 
course definite groups of graduate 
studies which will lead to the degree 
of master of science, doctor of philcs- 
ophy and doctor of engineering. The 
institute, in other words, is rot 
merely an undergraduate technologi- 
cal school, but a scientific institution 
of university scope, offering higher 
degrees for advanced work suce>2ss- 
fully pursued, both in pure and in 
applied science. No considerable 
gift of money or of equipment, but 
the slow effort of many years, has 
accomplished this advance. 

Geographically the students of the 
University of Pennsylvania are more 
widely distributed than ever before, 
The statistics show that the univer- 
sity has drawn 1,398 students this 
year from places other than those in 
the state of Pennsylvania, an increas2 
of more than twelve per cent.: of 
these £35 are from foreign countries 
and foreign territories. This is an 
increase in the number of foreign 
students of fifty, or twenty-seven per 
cent. Seventy-nine are from British 
territories; forty-two from Europe; 
twenty-five from China and Japan; 
eleven from the foreign possessions 
of the United States; seventy eight 
from T.atin-American countries and 
the rest from Asia Minor. Egypt, and 
Syria. The largest increases over 
last year in foreign students are 
from the Latin-American countries 
and the British possessions. 

The triangular debating 
pronosed by the Princeton intercol- 
leginte debating committee last 
spring, but not adopted because the 
Harvard committee was opposed to 


scheme 


it at that time, seems likely to be in- 
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stituted next year, the Harvard com- 
mittee having reconsidered its oppo- 
sition. 

The regular catalog of the Shef- 
field Scientific School, published last 
week, shows that the institution has 
now 120 officers of instruction, in- 
cluding seven emeritus professors— 
Brush, Johnson, Brewer, Clark, 
Lounsbury, Verrill, and 8. I. Smith. 
The new commercial courses of lec- 
ture are outlined under the heads of 
the morals and ethics of production 
and transportation; of purchase anl 
sale: of credit and banking; of pub- 
lic service, and of corporate and 
other trusts. The total number of 
students under instruction is 1,383, 
as compared with 1,232 last year, the 
regular undergraduate enrollment of 
the school rising from 895 to 931, and 
the freshman class from 364 to 400, 
the latter figures comparing with 340 
in the present academic freshman 
class. 

Dr. Hiram Bingham, lecturer on 
South American geography and bhis- 
tory, has given the Yale University 
library a collection of some 4,090 
works relating to South American 
countries, and particularly their rev- 
olutionary periods. It supplements 
fully the Wagner collection recently 
acquired, and covering part of the 
same historical field. The library 
has purchased a Syriac manuscript 
of the New Testament written on 
parchment, and about 1,000 years old. 
There ere only two like it in this 
country, both in a private collection. 
Returns of the Yale academic fresh- 
man class show that the annexed 
numbers came from leading prepara- 
tory schools: Andover, 40; Hotchkiss, 
25; St. Paul’s, Concord, 15; Law- 
renceville, 11; Exeter, 8; Hill, 8; Hop- 
kins, 7, and Taft's and Cleveland 
University, 6 each. The New Haven 
high school sent 16, and Hartford 
high school, 11. Sixty-eight per cent. 
of the class came from preparatory 
schools, and almost all the remainder 
from public high schools, which are 
sending to Yale a steadily increasing 
number of students of high average 
scholarship and considerably exceed- 
ing that of the men sent from pre- 
paratory schools. 


a 


THE TRAPPER’S DEDUCTION. 

The professor had complained that 
the world in general still looks on 
science in a slighting way, and that 
reminded one of his companions of a 
story of a western trapper. 

The trapper, noticing a place 
where roots had been dug up, ex- 
amined the spot carefully. Then, as 
he rose and brushed the earth from 
his knees, he said, with calm convie- 
tion :— 

“This was done either by a wild 
hog or by a botanist.”—The Wash- 
ington Star. 


IT MIGHT BE SO. 

“Now be careful, Mr. Gibbins! 
You were, I believe, an old friend of 
the prisoner’s. Did you ever notice 
that he hehaved strangely when he 
was alone?” 

“Well, sir, yer see I weren't never 
wiv ’im when he was alone, sir.’— 
The Tatler. 
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WAS ALWAYS OUT. 
Ress—“Did you do much talking 
this summer when you were away?” 
Tess—“‘Yes: even my tongue got 
sunburned.”—Pick-Me-Up. 
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National Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


The executive committee authorizes 
the announcement that all local con- 
ditions for holding the next annual 
convention in Cleveland, Ohio, have 
been found satisfactory. The cho‘ce 
of the board of directors made at the 
Los Angeles convention is therefore 
confirmed, and Cleveland is selected 
for the forty-sixth annual convention, 
June 29 to July 3, 1908. 

While the railroad rates have not 
as yet been fully determined, there 
are good reasons for confidence that 
the rates will not be higher than in 
former years, although the basis may 
be somewhat changed. This question 
is now under consideration by the 
lines in interest. 

It was a source of regret to all 
members that it was not possible to 
hold the fiftieth anniversary of the 
organization of the association in 
Philadelphia. The Cleveland con- 
vention, however, will be the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first regular con- 
vention of the association, which was 
held in. Cincinnati, Ohio, August 11- 
13, 1858. It is appropriate that the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first con- 
vention be held in the state of Ohio; 
a state which has been one of the 
most loyal and helpful to the inter- 
ests of the association during all 
those years; which ranks third among 
all of the states in the total number 
of memberships for fifty years; and 
third also in the present number of 
active members enrolled, although it 
las had the advantages of but one 
convention since 1858, viz., at Cleve- 
land in 1870. 

Since Cleveland is near the geo- 
graphical centre of our active mem- 
bership, it is hoped that a large pro- 
portion of active members may be 
able to attend the next convention. 
It is desired that all directors make 
special efforts to secure this result. 

It will be gratifying to learn that 
the Los Angeles convention proves 
to have been the third largest in 
point of membership in the history of 
the association—Boston (1908) being 
first, and Asbury Park (1905), second. 
The total registration at Los Angeles 
amounted to 12.818, exclusive of ap- 
proximately 4.500 ‘active membors 
not present at Los Angeles, to be in- 
eluded later in the total enrollment 
for the year. The corresponding en- 
rollment at the Los Angeles conven- 
tion in 1899 was 11,982, inereasel 
later by 1.674 active members not 
present at the meeting, making a total 
of 13.656 for that year. The follow- 
ing table shows enrollment by  sec- 
tions :— 


North Atlantic states.......... 716 
South Atlantic states....... asin 46 
South Central states........... 839 
North Central states........... 3,015 


It is worthy of note that the state 
of California, for which 5,000 mem- 
bers were guaranteed by the Los 
Angeles local committee, had an en- 
rolimeut of 6,306; Arizona, which has 
but 538 teachers, according to the lat- 
est United States commissioner's re- 
port, furnished 583 members. Utah 
sent 8S0 members, and Texas 458— 
the highest number from these state; 
at any convention. 

In other respects the Los Angeles 
convention proved to be a gratifying 


success in spite of many embarrass- 
ments in the rate situation. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The December issue of the At- 
lantic is a peculiarly interesting 
magazine. There are seven impor- 
tant articles, each very brilliant of 
its kind. The leader is entitled “The 
Future of Our Navigable Waters,” 
and is written by John L. Mathews, 
who has been making a special study 
of the subject. “An Art Museum for 


the People,’ by Frank Jewett. 


Mather, treats of the best practical 
arrangement of exhibitions for public 
use. Agnes Deans Cameron writes 
on “Wheat, the Wizard of the North.” 
“The Children’s Educationa] Thea- 
tre,’ by A. Minnie Herts, is an expo- 
sition of the teaching value of prac- 
tical stagecraft for the young. 
Charles F. Dole writes on “Tie Eth- 
ics of Speculation.” Bliss Perry 
contributes the centenary article on 
Whittier, the title being ‘““Whittier for 
To-day.” William ©. Dreher, in “The 
Year in Germany,” discusses topics 
of recent importance in that nation. 
Agnes Repplier contributes a delight- 
ful paper, entitled “When Lalla 
Rookh Was Young.” Two reviews 
of different groups of recent litera- 
ture are contributed by William Al- 
lan Neilson, who considers the 
Shakespearean writings of the last 
year, and by Ferris Greenslet, whose 
essay, “The Year on Parnassus,” 
deals with the best of the latest 
poetry. Fiction of the usual high 
Atlantic standard is in abundance, 


ie 


Rhodes Scholarship. 


The following letter in rezard to 
the Rhodes scholarships for 19)8 has 
been sent to several inquirers by 
Charles C. Harrison, chairman for 
Pennsylvania :— 


“Replying to your favor I beg to. 


say that the next qualifying exami- 
nation for the Rhodes scholarship 
will probably be held early in 1908. 
The scholarship is valued at $1,500 a 
year and is tenable for three years. 
Candidates must be unmarried and 
between the ages of nineteen and 
twenty-five years. It has been de- 
cided that all scholars shall have 
reached, before going into residence, 
at least the end of their sophomore 
or second year work at some recog- 
nized degree-granting university or 
college. Candidates may elect 
whether they will apply for the scho!- 
arship of the state or territory in 
which they have acquired any large 
part of their educational qualifica- 
tion, or for that part of the state or 
territory in which they have their 
residence. They may pass the quali- 
fying examination at any centre, but 
they must be prepared to present 
themselves before the election to the 
committee in the state or territory 
they select. For the responsions ex- 
aminations of 1905, candidates were 
examined in the following subjects:— 

‘1. Arithmetic—the whole. 

“2. Wither the elements of alge- 
bra or the elements of geometry. 

“3. Greek and Latin grammar. 

“4, Translation from English into 
Latin. 

“~ One Greek and one Latin 


“In accordance with the wish of 
Mr. Rhodes, the trustees desire that 
in the election of a student to a 
scholarship. regard shall be had to 
(1) his literary ahd scholastie attain- 
ments; (2) his fondness for and suc- 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


¥., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
1505 Denver, Col., 405 Co 
Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg 


‘ashington Penn. Ave. 
Michigan Avenue. 


oper Ride. 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburton P'. 


Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 


FISHE 


Excellent facilities for placi 


ofthe U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


EMESACENCY 


teachers inevery part 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © %.cSnencon strece, Boston 


Send for Ageney Mandai, mentioning this publication. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEARY 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 

Gray Lady and the Birds ......-.---.+++++ ..... Wright The Macmillan Co., N. : $1.75 

India Impressions Crane 2 50 

Tabular Views of Universal History ........-- Putnam G. P. Putnam’s Sons, a’ a 
The Sentimental Traveler .....- Lee John Lane Co., 

Moral Training in the Public Schools......... — ( vinn & Co., Boston. oes 

The Andes ‘and the Amazon ................... Enock Charles Seribner’s Sons, : 5.00 

Venice on Foot Douglass 1. 

First Lessons in Civics Forman American Book Co. = 

Electricity Book for Boys ......--------- Adams Harper & Bros., 
Fire-Fighters and Their Pets .......---- Downes 

Grant, Lincoln and the Freedmen Eaton Lon mans, Green 0., 
The Letters of Queen Victoria... Benson (Ed.} * 

Moder the Wild J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 

. ity and the Citizen. .........-+-- Dunn D. C. Heat Co., fon. . 

The Tale of a PenandInk Puppet Herford D. Appleton & Co.,N. Y. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
BRIDGEWATER, 


L, 
ddrees the Principal, A.G BoypEn, A.M. 


Mass. 


Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


WAL SC Mass, 
Especial attention is 
ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 

HOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Taye For catalogues address 
J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


Principal , 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
eures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


cess in manly outdoor sports; (8) his 
qualities of manhood, truth, courage, 
devotion to duty, sympathy for and 
protection of the weak, kindliness, 
unselfishness and fellowship, and (4) 
his exhibition during school days of 
moral force of character, and of in- 
stincts to lead and to take an inter- 
est in his schoolmates.” 


7. 


New Indian Tribe Discovered, 
(From Zion’s Herald.] 

A tribe of Indians of whose exist- 
ence the world has hitherto been in 
ignorance was discovered by Dr. 
George B. Gordon, curator of archeol- 
ogy of the university of Pennsylva- 
nia, during the course of an explor- 
ing trip, begun last spring in Alaska. 
The new tribe is of the same general 
family as the rest of the North Amer- 
ican tribes, but of higher mentality 
and development than most of th>m. 
They alone, of all the tribes north of 
Mexico and southern California, pos- 
sess the art of pottery makinz. The 
Gordon expedition was fitted out by 
Mrs. Charles C. Harrison, wife of 
Provost Harrison, 
purpose of finding this tribe, whom 


for the express 


Dr. Gordon had reason to think ex- 
isted, and incidentally to its main 
aim the expedition traversel and 
charted for 1,500 miles from its 
mouth the second largest river of the 
Northwest, the Kantishua river, hith- 
erto treated as a mere creek, although 
it is as large as the Delaware. The 
source of the Kantishua was found 
in Lake Mintuana, within fifty miles 
of Mount McKinley. By a poriage 
of ten miles the River Kuskokwim 
was reached, down which the party 
paddled for two months, making 
geographical and ethnograph'c re- 
searches as they went. Dr. Gordon 
succeeded in bringing back to civil'- 
zation a considerable ethnographical 
collection, including .a complete set 
of implements used by the newly- 
discovered Indians. 


Dr. Hale’s Christmas Message. 
“Christ-mass is not done with at 
midnight on the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember, 1907,” writes Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, in his editorial page in the 
Christmas Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. “In the older language of the 
older Christianity, for people who 
spoke English, the Christ-mass lasted 
twelve days. Indeed, I think the 
legends about the birth of the baby 
said that after the Wise Men had seen 
in the East His star they traveled 
twelve days or twelve nights, until 
on the twelfth night they came to the 
saintly stable and unloaded their 
camels. I like, as one year ends and 
another year begins, to notify those 
around me that stupid Labor, the lift- 
ing and toiling of daily life, is sus- 
pended for a while, and that for the 
next year energetic Wark, the tri- 
umph of the soul over mind and mat- 
ter, is to begin. I like to have a spe 
cial remembrance of the Christ-mass 
every day: The children’s celebration 
on Christmas morning; the service at 
church as the day goes by; some 
Christmas party of the old folks in 
the evening; the oratorio of the Mes- 
siah at least on both the Sundays; 
the Christmas tree for the Sunday 
school and one for the Settlement 
House and one for the union and one 
for the association and one for the in- 
dustrial school, and so on until you 
come to Twelfth Night, with its ring 
or its bean in the cake, and perhaps 
a good round dance or a_ Virginia 
reel before Twelfth Nicht is over.” 


AN EXCUSE. 

“Last winter you promised that in 
the spring you would pay me _ the 
hundred marks I lent you.” 

“Pardon, madam, but this year we 
have had no spring.”—Fliegends 
Blaetter. 


> 


At the closing exercises of a Syra- 


euse school a little girl was asked: 
“Who is the head of our’ govern- 
ment?” 

“Mr. Roosevelt,” she  repl'ed 
promptly. 

“That is right,” said the teacher, 


“but what is his official title?” 
“Teddy!” responded the little miss, 
promptly.—Wasp. 


a 


Do not forget the renewal offer on 
the Journal of Education. The present 
subscribers as well as the new sub- 
scribers benefit thereby. If you have 
not had the offer write at once to the 
Journal of Education, 29-A Beacon 
street, Boston. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

There have been quite a number of 
English comediennes who have made 
their Boston debuts at Keith’s during 
the past few seasons, but it has re- 
mained for Marie Lloyd, who made 
her first bow before a Boston audi- 
ence last Monday afternoon, to cap 
the climax. It is not surprising that 
she should do so, for she is recognized 


both in London and the provinces as | 
the greatest favorite the patrons of | 


the music halls have, a woman whose 
nume is the sure sign of enthusiastic 


audiences that test the capacity of 


any hall in which she appears. Miss 
Llovd will sing several new songs the 
coming week. 
table acquisitions the vaudeville 
stage has made this season is Hilda 
Spong, who has become widely 
known to theatregoers through her 


connection as leading lady and star | 


of many of the Frohman successes. 


She is to appear in a virile little play | 


of western life called “Kit.” The 
Zingari Operatic company, while 
bearing a familiar name, is an en- 
tirely new organization this season. 
As i singing act it has never been ex- 
celled. tice and Prevost, the origi- 
nal “Bumpty Bumps,” and the great- 
est acrobatic comedy team of the day, 
will imake their accustomed laughing 
hit. McKenzie and Shannon, in a 
merry little musical comedy called 
“A Shine Flirtation’; Jack Gardner, 
“The Man with the Horn,” a clever 


Dlack-face comedian; Hawthorne and 


Burt, Hebrew character comedians 
and dancers; Max York and _ his 
trained fox terriers: the Sa-Heras, 


mental marvels; and Paul La Croix, | 


many | 
will all be promi- | 


who manipulates hats in 
laughable ways, 
nent in the bill. Alexis and Schall, 
“The Happy Pair’: De Velde and 


Zelda, in an out-of-the-ordinary acro- | 


batie act: the Musical Shirleys, ver- 
satile instrumentalists; Chefalo and 
Capretta, “The Wizards in White” 
and new kinetograph pictures will 
complete the program, 


— 
PUBLIC SPIRITS. 
Landlord—‘ Ope you won't ’ave 
any objection, sir. to my putting a 
subscription list up in the bar for the 
henetit o° the widow of Giles, the 
Waggoner, as died last Saturday?’ 
if vou wish to.” 
Landlord—“Thankye, sir. was 
2 man as ought to be encouraged. 
Considerate to his ’osses: ‘e always 
stopped ‘ere to rest ‘em on ‘is way up 
the *ill.’-—Punch. 
A WELL-GOVERNED FAMILY. 
Johnny—‘Pa, what is an absolute 
monarchy?” 
Pa—“It’s like the way your mother 
rules this house.” ville Jour- 
nal. 


QUITE So. 
Knowledge is power, but then 
We should reeall 
Man is not strongest when 
He knows it all. 
—Washington Herald. 


— 


An indieation of Ambassador Jus- 
serand’s observing mind and clever 
wit is afforded in his recent observa- 
tion that the American business man 
is not pressed for time. else he would 
not consider it necessary to be per- 
sonally present when his shoes were 
in process of cleaning.—Buffalo 
Commercial. 


One of the most no- | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn. to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, ¥Y. Edith D. Calef, Middletown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
Springs 

Del. to N. J. Winton J. White, W ilmington to Englewood 

Ind, to N. Y. A. E. Roberts, Culver to \ onkers, 

Mass. to Ala. Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; to N. Y, Harlow D 


. Curtis, 
| Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. Holy oke to Bay gna Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 
| to Dansville; Vila L. Breene, Springfield to Hornell; to N. ¢ . Marjorie Gray, Boston to 
| Hic kory. 

| Mich. to N. Y. Sarah V.S. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester 

Mo. to N. Y. Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls 

N.J.to Ala, Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla, O. P. Fralick, Camden 
to St. Petersburg 

N, ¥. to Conn. Mrs. F, W. Palmer, ogg to Westport; to Ill. and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. W. Ford, Hamilton, EK. J. Beers, Geneva, to a 
Margaret T. Lynch, White P lains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Ric hmond Norwal; 
Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to U niversity of Maine; to Md. Lillian L. Thorpe, Auberh 
to Frostburg Normal; to Mich. Margaret |. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 
{Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 

Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Fianklin to Weehawken Heights; to Pa. E. L. Taylor, 
Ithaca tu Coatesville; Edith D. Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana Normal; Clara E. McFarlane, 
Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, 
to Grand Mere. 

Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col. Edith M. Wolfe, Marion 
to Boulder; to N Y. Edith © Francis, Oberlin to Fairport. : 

Pa, to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to N. Y. Earl L. Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 
Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Viains; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 
| E. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs. 
Philipp:nes to N Y. Mo: ton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville. 
} Vt. to N. Y. Mary E. Durfee, Bennington to Islip. 

W. Va. to N. Y. Julia M. Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia. 
Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica. 


| THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 
| 


“ BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500. CHICAGO 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces te Colleges, 


Schools, and Famulies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
“panes, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call en or 
| 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For sudden and unexpected vacancies which occur frequently at this time of year. 
| them in the best of schools and colleges, where good salaries are paid 
second Year Book. C 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Many of 
Send fer Twenty- 
J. ALBERT, manager, the Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency Ywanee 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to coll 


- publie 
| and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pay ing $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Rk. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., ¢ arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. 
department. 


Idaho, 
Last year showed an increase in every 
Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moines, Iowa, 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 ecyisten St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Manhattan Building. 


Correspondence invited. 


Winship 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 


Agency | Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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616 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


December 5, 1907 


In the Presidential Year 


Read a Fair and Able 


Newspaper of Quality 


NEW ENGLAND’S BEST 


Springfield 
An Enterprising, Attractive and Independent Journal Devoted 


Republican 


USETTS 
Conscientiously and Intelligently to the Public Interests 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824 BY SAMUEL BOWLES 
DAILY (Morning), $8 SUNDAY, 82 WEEKLY, #1 


A greatly improved mechanical equipment enables The Republican to put out in its Daily 


and Sunday editions a larger newspaper to meet 


the requirements of the times; but there is 


no deviation from the rule of ‘‘Quality first,’ which has always characterized Springfield’s 
famous journal. The editorial page is kept fully up to the standard of excellence which for 
years has caused The Republican to be more widely quoted than any other New England 


newspaper. 
The news of the national campaign of 1908 


will be reported with special thoroughness, 


and the editorial treatment of the great issues involved will be free and fair, keen and 


earnest. The Republican is ever independent, 


vigorous and courageous in its service of the 


people’s interest. Besides “all the news, and the truth about it,’’ regular departments give 
due attention to literature, art, the drama, music, sports and outdoor life, the distinctive inter- 


ests of women, science and education, business 
The Weekly Republican, of 16 broad pages, 


and progressive agriculture. 
is published Thursdays and goes all over the 


United States and to many other countries. It is a general favorite with Americans traveling 
abroad, valued for its intelligent summary of the world’s news, its able comments on passing 


events and its rich literary and general features. 


DAILY, a year, $2 a Quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy, 
SUNDAY. &2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, 81 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 


Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free on applicati: 
to any one who wishes to try it. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


n. The Weekly Republican will be sent free for one month 


THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 
of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, $2 $$ Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


SCHOOLROOM EXERCISES 


FOR 


THANKSGIVING 


AND 


CHRISTMAS 


BY ELLA M. POWERS 


A collection of Exercises and Recitations for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, adapted for 
Primary, Intermediate, and Ungraded 
Schools. 


... Paper: Price, 25 Cents ... 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE IN STAMPS OR SILVER 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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